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JULY DAWNING. 


WE left the city, street and square, 
With lamplights glimmering through and 
through, 
And turned us toward the suburb, where — 
Full from the east —the fresh wind blew. 


One cloud stood overhead the sun — 
A glorious trail of dome and spire— 

The last star flickered, and was gone ; 
The first lark led the matin choir. 


Wet was the grass beneath our tread, 
Thick-dewed the bramble by the way ; 
The lichen had a lovelier red, 
The elder-flower a fairer gray. 


And there was silence on the land, 
Save when, from out the city’s fold, 

Stricken by Time’s remorseless wand, 
A bell across the morning tolled. 


The beeches sighed through all their boughs ; 
The gusty pennons of the pine 

Swayed in a melancholy drowse, 
But with a motion sternly fine. 


One gable, full against the sun, 
Flooded the garden-space beneath 

With spices, sweet as cinnamon, 
From all its honeysuckled breath. 


Then crew the cocks from echoing farms, 

The chimney-tops were plumed with smoke, 
The windmill shook its slanted arms, 

The sun wis up, the country woke ! 


And voices sounded ’mid the trees 
Of orchards red with burning leaves, 
By thick hives, sentinelled by bees — 
From fields which promised tented sheaves ; 


Till the day waxed into excess, 
And on the misty, rounding gray — 
One vast, fantastic wilderness, 
The glowing roofs of London lay. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


IN THE SPRING. 


Ir is spring, laughs the blue hepatica, as it 
gems the garden bed ; 
It is spring, breathes the modest primrose, as 
it rears its virgin head ; 
» Itis spring, says the pure anemone, amid the 


vivid grass, 
That waves beneath the merry winds, and 
glitters as we pass. 
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The wild birds hail the spring-time, as they 
mate, and sing, and build, 

The whole great sweep of earth and sky, with 
spring’s gay smile is thrilled, 

Young lambs in sunlit pastures, young chick- 
ens in the croft, 

Renew _ lovely miracle that Nature sees so 
oft, 


And someting in my heart revives, that silent, 
sad, and strong, 

Fades all the early blooms for me, and jars the 
thrushes’ song. 

The life that throbs in April’s heart wakes 
every mortal thing, 

And grief, with birds, and buds, and flowers, 
Stirs freshly in the spring. 

All The Year Round, 


ON READING DORA WORDSWORTH’S REC- 
OLLECTIONS OF A JOURNEY IN SCOT- 
LAND IN 183, WITH HER BROTHER AND 
COLERIDGE. 


I CLOSE the book, I shut my eyes, 

I see the three before me rise, — 
Loving sister, famous brother, 

Each one mirrored in the other. 
Brooding Wiiliam, artless Dora, . 
Who was to her very core a 

Lover of dear Nature’s face, 

In its perfect loveliness, — 

Lover of her glens and flowers, 

Of her sunlit clouds and showers, 

Of her hills and of her streams, 

Of her moonlight — when she dreams ; 
Of her tears and of her smiles, 

Of her quaint delicious wiles ; 
Telling what best pleasures lie 

In the loving, unspoiled eye, 

In the reverential heart, 

That in great Nature sees God’s art. 


And him— the man “ of large discourse,” 
Of pregnant thought, of critic force, 

That gray-eyed sage, who was not wise 

In wisdom that in doing lies, 

But who had “ thoughts that wander through 
Eternity ” — the old and new. 

Who, when he rises on our sight, 

Spite of his failings, shines all bright, 

With something of an angel light. 


We close the book with thankful heart, 
Father of Lights, to Thee, who art 
Of every good and perfect gift 
The giver, — unto thee we lift 
Our souls in prayer, that all may see 
Thy hand, thy heart, in all they see. 
“ Arran,”’ in London Spectator. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
THE COUNTESS OF NITHSDALE.* 


CoLLEcTIons of family papers have of 
late years much increased in both size 
and numbers. Even where no one of the 
name has risen to historical importance 
there are chests full of documents and 
letters that are lavishly poured forth. At 
present it not unfrequently happens that 
the records of a single not always very 
eminent house take up as many. printed 
pages as would have been deemed suffi- 
cient thirty years ago to instruct a young 
student in the whole history of England 
or almost of Europe. 

We are far, however, from complaining 
of this abundance. Even when a man 
was not himself distinguished, he may 
have had companionship or common ac- 
tion with those who were. By such means 
a thousand little traits of character may 
come unexpectedly to light. Still oftener 
there. may, nay, there must, be reference 
to the domestic economies, the modes of 
living and the manners and customs of 
past times. Thus, when family papers 


are selected with care and edited with 
judgment—as was eminently the case, 


for example, with the “ Caldwell Collec- 
tion,” comprised in three quarto volumes, 
and printed for the Maitland Club in 1854 
— they scarcely ever fail to yield fruit of 
price to the historian. 

In the collection now before us are 
contained the records of the Maxwell 
family, belonging to Lord Herries, the 
present head of that ancient house, and 
confided by him to Mr, William Fraser 
for arrangement and annotation. The 
result has been a truly splendid work. 
These are two quarto volumes of the 
largest size, almost, indeed, rising to the 
dignity —as they certainly exceed the 
usual weight — of folios. The one vol- 
ume is of 604 pages, the other of 590: — 
Vix illud lecti bis sex cervice subirent, 

Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus. 

No expense, we may add, has been 
spared in the beautiful types, in the fac- 
similes of ancient autographs, and the 
engravings of family portraits or family 


= The Book of Carlaverock. 2 vols., large quarto. 
Edinburgh, 1873 (not published). 
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seats. The book is not for sale ; and the 
impression, we observe, has been limited 
to 150 copies, so that we should consider 
it beyond our sphere, and printed only for 
private circulation, had not Lord Herries 
made it Pudblici juris by presenting a copy 
in July last year to the Library of the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Fraser, as editor of this collection, 
seems to us to have done his part with — 
we may say at least —perspicuity and 
candour. We have only tocomplain that, 
in the first half, at all events, of the eigh- 
teenth century, to which in these volumes 
our attention has been exclusively direct- 
ed, he has made himself but very slightly 
acquainted with the other writers of the 
time. From this cause, as we conceive, 
he has left in obscurity some points which 
a wider reading would have enabled him 
to clear. To give only one instance — 
for we should take no pleasure in any 
long list of minute omissions — Mr. Fra- 
ser, in Lady Traquair’s letter of January 
1724, has failed to see, or certainly, at 
least, has failed to explain, that the “ Sir 
John ” therein mentioned was one of the 
cant names for the Chevalier de St. 
George, or the Pretender, as we used to 
call him. Nor has he observed that the 
document there discussed is a letter of 
that Prince, dated August 20, 1723, and 
printed by Mr. Fraser in one of his pre- 
ceding pages. 

Of the many personages who in these 
volumes are presented to us, there is 
only one that we shall here produce. We 
desire to give our readers some account 
of that lady who saved her husband’s life 
from the extremest peril, by the rare com- 
bination of high courage and inventive 
skill, a determined constancy of purpose, 
and a prompt versatility of means. 

Lady Winifred Herbert was the fifth 
and youngest daughter of the Marquis of 
Powis; himself descended from the sec- 
ond son of the first Herbert Earl of Pem- 
broke. The exact year of her birth is 
nowhere to be found recorded. The Mar- ~ 
quis, her father, was a zealous Roman 
Catholic, and, as may be supposed, a 
warm adherent of James the Second. He 
followed that Prince in his exile, held the 
post of Lord Chamberlain in his melan- 


. 
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choly Court, and received from him fur- 
ther the patent of Duke, which was never 
acknowledged in England. He died in 
1697, but his wife and daughter continued 
to reside at St. Germains under the pro- 
tection of the Queen, Mary of Modena. 

William fifth Earl of Nithsdale had 
been left a minor by his father’s untimely 
death, but was brought up by his surviv- 
ing parent in the same principles of de- 
voted attachment to the house of Stuart 
and tothe Church of Rome. On attaining 
his majority he repaired to St. Germains, 
and did homage to the Prince, whom he 
continued to regard as his rightful King. 
A more tender motive arose to detain 
him. He fell in love with Lady Winifred 
Herbert, who proved no_ inexorable 
beauty. They were married in the spring 
of 1699, and he bore away his bride to 
his house and fair gardens of Terregles. 
Since her noble exploit in the Tower 
these gardens have been examined with 
interest for any trace of the departed 
heroine. But, as Mr. Fraser informs us, 
they have been greatly changed since her 
time. Only “some old beech hedges and 
a broad green terrace still remain much 
the same as then.” 

We may take occasion to observe of 
the new-married pair that there was some 
diversity in the spelling of their name. 
English writers have most commonly in- 
serted an z, and made it Nithisdale ; but 
the Earl and Countess themselves signed 
Nithsdaill. 

The Countess bore her lord five chil- 
dren, three of whom, however, died in 
early childhood. At the insurrection of 
1715 they had but two surviving, —a son, 
William Lord Maxwell, and an infant 
daughter, Lady Anne. And here in ordi- 
nary course might close the record of her 
life, but for the shining events of 1715, 
which called forth her energies both to 
act and to endure. 

It need scarcely be related even to the 
least literary of our readers how, in 1715, 
the standard of the Chevalier — “ James 
the Third,” as his adherents called him 
— was raised, by Lord Mar in the High- 
lands and by Mr. Forster and Lord Der- 
wentwater in Northumberland. Lord 
Kenmure gave the like example to the 
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Scottish Peers of the southern counties, 
setting out to join Forster with a small 
band of retainers. Considering the prin- 
ciples of Lord Nithsdale in Church and 
State, his course could not be doubtful. 
He, too, at the head of a few horsemen, 
appeared in Forster’s camp, and shared 
the subsequent fortunes of that little 
army. ‘To Lord Kenmure, who was a 
Protestant, was assigned the chief com- 
mand of the Scottish levies. But, as Mr. 
Fraser tells us, “the Earl of Nithsdale, 
from his position, and from the devotion 
of his family to the House of Stuart, 
would have been placed at the head of the 
insurrection in the north of Scotland had 
he not been a Roman Catholic.” But 
though Mr. Fraser has printed “north,” 
he, beyond all doubt, means “south.” 
There was never any question as to either 
Kenmure’s or Nithsdale’s command be- 
yond the Forth. 

We need not relate in any detail the 
well-known fate of these hasty levies. 
They found themselves encompassed at 
Preston by a regular force under General 
Wills, and were compelled to surrender 
without obtaining any better terms than 
the promise to await the orders of the 
Government and protect them from any 
immediate slaughter by the soldiery. It 
was only a short respite that most of the 
chiefs then obtained. They were at once 
sent off as prisoners to London. The 
painful circumstances of their entry are 
described as follows in the journal of 
Lady Cowper, the wife of the Lord Chan- 
cellor : — 


December 5, 1715. — This week the prison- 


ers were brought to town from Preston. They 


came in with their arms tied, and their horses, 
whose bridles were taken off, led each bya 
soldier. The mob insulted them terribly, 
carrying a warming-pan before them, and say- 
ing a thousand barbarous things, which some 
of the prisoners returned with spirit. The 
chief of my father’s family was amongst them. 
He is above seventy years old. A desperate 
fortune had drove him from home, in hopes to 
have repaired it. I did not see them come 
into town, nor let any of my children do so. 
I thought it would be an insulting of the rela- 
tives I had here, though almost everybody 
went to see them, 
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The captive Peers being thus brought 
to London were sent for safe custody to 
the Tower, while preparations for their 
trial by the House of Lords were making 
in Westminster Hall. Here again we 
may borrow from Lady Cowper’s jour- 
nal: — 

February 9,1716.—The day of the trials. 
My Lord was named High Steward by the 
King, to his vexation and mine; but it could 
not be helped, and so we must submit, though 
we both heartily wished it had been Lord 
Nottingham. . . . I was told it was customary 
to make fine liveries upon this occasion, but I 
had them all plain. I think it very wrong to 
make a parade upon so dismal an occasion as 
that of putting to death one’s fellow-creatures, 
nor could I go to the trial to see them receive 
their sentences, having a relation among them 
— Lord Widdrington. The Prince was there, 
and came home much touched with compas- 
sion. What a pity it is that such cruelties 
should be necessary ! 


But were they necessary ? Certainly not, 
according to the temper of present times ; 
while in 1716, on the contrary, far from 
exceeding, they seem rather to have 
fallen short of the popular expectation 
and demands. 

The trials were quickly despatched. 
None of the prisoners could deny that 
they had risen in arms against the King. 
It only remained for them to plead 
“ Guilty,” and throw themselves on the 
Royal mercy. They were condemned to 
death as traitors; and the execution of 
Lord Nithsdale, with that of others, was 
appointed to take place upon Tower Hill 
on Wednesday the 24th of the month. 

While Forster’s insurrection lasted 
Lady Nithsdale remained with her chil- 
dren at Terregies. But on learning her 
Lord’s surrender and his imprisonment 
in London, she resolved at once to join 
him. Leaving her infant daughter in the 
charge of her sister-in-law, the Countess 
of Traquair, and burying the family 
papers in a nook of the gardens, she set 
out, attended only by her faithful maid, 
who had been with her ever since her 
marriage, a Welshwoman, Cecilia Evans 
by name. A journey from Scotland in 
mid-winter was then no such easy task. 
She made her way on horseback across 


the Border, and then from Newcastle to, 
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York. There she found a place in the 
coach for herself alone and was forced to 
hire a horse for Evans. Nor did her 
troubles end there, as she writes from 
Stamford, on Christmas Day, to Lady 
Traquair,— 

The ill-weather, ways, and other accidents, 
has made the coach not get further than Gren- 
tum (Grantham) ; and the snow is so deep it ' 
is impossible it should stir without some 
change of weather ; upon which I have again 
hired horses, and shall go the rest of the 
journey on horseback to London, though the 
snow is so deep that our horses yesterday 
were in several places almost buried in it. 
. - « To-morrow I shall set forward again. I 
must confess such a journey, I believe, was 
scarce ever made, considering the weather, by 
awoman. But an earnest desire compasses a 
great deal with God’s help. If I meet my 
dear Lord well, and am so happy as to be 
able to serve him, I shall think all my trouble 
well repaid. 

The writer adds: “I think myself 
most fortunate in having complied with 
your kind desire of leaving my little girl 
with you. Had I her with me, she would 
have been in her grave by this time, with 
the excessive cold.” It was indeed a 
season of most unusual rigour. The 
Thames was fast bound in ice, and 
many wayfarers throughout England 
were, it is said, found frozen to death. 

The Countess reached London in 
safety, but, on her arrival, was thrown by 
the hardships of the journey into “a vio- 
lent sickness,” which confined her for 
some days to her bed. All this time she 
was anxiously pleading for admittance to 
her Lord. in the Tower, which at last, 
thongh with some difficulty and under 
some restrictions, she obtained. As she 
writes : “ Now and then by favour I get 
a sight of him.” There are some hurried 
notes from her at this period to Lady 
Traquair. But her proceedings are far 
more fully to be traced in a letter which 
some years afterwards she addressed to 
her sister, Lady Lucy Herbert, the Ab- 
bess of an English Convent at Bruges. 
It thus commences: “ Dear sister, my 
Lord’s escape is such an old story now, 
that I have almost forgot it; but since 
you desire the account, to whom I have 
too many obligations to refuse it, I will 
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endeavour to call it to mind, and be as 
exact in the relation as I can possible.” 
And so the narrative proceeds. 

This most interesting letter had re- 
mained unknown for many years. It was 
not till 1792 that it was published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, in the 
first volume of their “ Transactions.” 
But it came from a faulty, or, rather we 
may call it,a touched-up copy, putting 
“the King,” for example, where Lady 
Nithsdale had written “ the Elector,” and 
often interspersing the phrase “ His Ma- 
jesty,” which she would never have ap- 
plied to George the First. In the same 
spirit a few trifling inaccuracies of gram- 
mar and language are corrected. 

Sometimes, also, it might be desired 
to soften some roughness of tone. Thus, 
for example, the published letter makes 
the Countess say, in reference to the 
joint petition which it was intended to lay 

efore the House of Lords, “ We were, 
however, disappointed, for the Duke of 
St. Albans, who had promised my Lady 
Derwentwater to present it, failed in his 
word.” But what Lady Nithsdale really 
wrote was this: “Being disappointed 
because the Duke of , | forget which 
of the bastard Dukes.” 

In all these cases the motive of the 
finishing touches seems perfectly clear. 
But there are some other changes that 
really seem made only for the love of 
change. Is the phrase, as Lady Niths- 
dale wrote, “I took the resolution to en- 
deavour his escape,” improved by making 
it, “I formed the resolution to attempt 
his escape”? Or, again, when the Count- 
ess describes how, when at St. James’s 
Palace, she presented the separate peti- 
tion to George the First, he turned from 
her while she clung to the skirts of his 
coat, and in that manner was dragged 
along the passage on her knees until she 
fell back fainting, and the petition dropped 
to the ground in the “struggle ”— Lady 
Nithsdale calls it—then why alter it to 
“scuffle ” ? 

The original, meanwhile, in Lady 
Nithsdale’s own handwriting, was. still 
preserved at Bruges. It was brought 
from thence so recently as 1828, as a 
present from the English nuns, and is 
now among Lord Herries’s papers. As 
Mr. Fraser informs us, it consists of 
eleven closely-written pages of paper 
quarto size. At the foot of the last leaf a 
*small piece has been cut out, which is 
thought to have contained the signature 
of the writer, and to have been abstracted 
by some one of the autograph-collectors 
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—an evil-minded race, alas ! to whom, in 
many cases, the eighth commandment 
appears to be quite unknown. 

This letter is not dated. The omission 
might seem to be sufficiently supplied by 
a copy in the library at Terregles, which, 
as Mr. Fraser assures us, is “ finely bound 
in morocco,” and which bears the date 
“ Royal Palais de Rome, April 16, 1718.” 
This date is accordingly accepted by 
Mr. Fraser. We must confess, how- 
ever, that we see very strong objections 
to it, which, though derived from Mr. 
Fraser’s volumes, have not, it appears, 
occurred to Mr. Fraser himself. 

In the first place, although Lord Niths- 
dale was at Rome in April 1718, Lady 
Nithsdale certainly was not. This may 
be shown beyond dispute from-the cor- 
respondence now before us. In 1717 
Lady Nithsdale had gone toa place she 
calls “ Flesh,” that is, La Fléche, in An- 
jou. There she received a visit from her 
nephew, Lord Linton, eldest son of the 
Earl of Traquair. We find her writing to 
her sister-in-law on the Ist of September, 
1717, “ I hope you have heard something 
from my nephew L., who came to take his 
leave of me on Friday last, to begin his 
journey into Italie, and was to leave An- 
giers yesterday in order to it.” On the 
Ist of January, 1718, we find her writing 
again: “My husband was very well the 
last letter 1 had from him. ... 1 hope 
very soon to hear of your son’s being 
happily arrived at his journey’s end.” 
And on the Ist of May following: “In 
one of the roth of March from my hus- 
band, he expected his nephew the next 
day.” On the 22nd of June Lord Linton 
writes himself from Rome as follows: “I 
am glad to hear that the good lady I saw 
at La Fléche is well, though I have not as 
yet received any letter from her; yet I 
did not fail to deliver the commission she 
gave me forher husband.” It is quite 
clear from these extracts that Lady Niths- 
dale was not in the Eternal City durin 
any part of the period mentioned ; an 
that the date of “ Rome, April 16, 1718,” 
assigned to her letter is entirely erro- 
neous. 

There is another circumstance which 
leads us to think that the real date was 
several years later. Lady Nithsdale men- 
tions in this letter — as we shall presentl 
see —a servant of the name of Mitchell, 
who followed Lord Nithsdale abroad, and 
who, she adds, “is now very well placed 
with our young Master.” The allusion 
is, of course, to the exiled Royal Family. 
But “the Chevalier de St. George,” or, 
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as we used to call him, the “Old Pre- 
tender,” was in 1718 about thirty years of 
age. He had no especial claim to this 
distinguishing epithet as “our young 
Master ;” and is constantly mentioned in 
this correspondence as “our Master,” 
without any epithet at all. It is probable, 
therefore, that the allusion is rather to 
his son Charles Edward, who was born in 
December 1720, and who from his early 
boyhood appears, according to the custom 
of princes, to have had a small household 
assigned him. It may also perhaps be 
thought that a longer interval would bet- 
ter accord with that failure of recollection 
on some points, which in her opening 
sentence Lady Nithsdale mentions. 
Passing from this point in chronology, 
in which we cannot help thinking that 
the editor might have shown a little more 
critical care, we have further to complain 
of aslight injustice that he does to, we 
admit, not a very great historian. In one 
of his notes to the first volume, he re- 
marks: “It is certainly necessary here to 
notice that Smollett was so ignorant of 
this fact, that, in his ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ he says that the Earl of Nithsdale 
made his escape in woman’s apparel, fur- 
nished or conveyed to him by his own 
mother.” No doubt that Smollett did 


commit the error here described. But if 
Mr. Fraser had been more widely con- 
versant with the other writers of that or 
the next ensuing period he would have 
known that such was then the common 


impression or belief. As the agent in 
Lord Nithsdale’s escape, his wife is not 
mentioned, but his mother instead, by 
Boyer, John Wesley, and, above all, Tin- 
dall in his valuable “ History of England.” 
So far as we can see, it was not till the 
publication of Lady Nithsdale’s own nar- 
rative that the true facts of the transac- 
tion were established. It seems a little 
hard, therefore, to single out Smollett for 
especial blame, when he did no more 


than repeat the current and accepted, 


story of his time. 

Full of interest as is Lady Nithsdale’s 
letter, we do not propose to give any fur- 
ther extracts from it in this place, since 
it has several times already, though with 
verbal variations, appeared in print. It 
may be found, for instance, in the Ap- 
pendix to the second volume of Lord 
Malfon’s “ History of England.” More- 
over, it is a little confused in its arrange- 
ment. Thus the delivery of her petition 
to the King, which should stand first of 
the events in order of time, stands by 
retrospect the last in her relation. But 
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we.will endeavour, with Mr. Fraser’s aid, 
to deduce from it a narrative of her 
Lord’s escape which shall be more con- 
cise and equally clear. 

Lord Nithsdale was confined in the 
house of Colonel D’Oyly, Lieutenant 
Deputy of the Tower, in a small room 
which aie out on Water Lane, the ram- 
parts, and the wharf, and was 60 feet from 
the ground. The way from the room was 
through the Council Chamber and the ‘ 
passage dnd stairs of Colonel D’Oyly’s 
house. The door of his room was 
guarded by one sentinel, that floor b 
two, the passages and stairs by pacclin | 
and the outer gate by two. Esca 
under such circumstances seemed to be 
impossible, and, as Lady Nithsdale notes, 
it was one of her main difficulties, when 
the moment came, to persuade her Lord 
to acquiesce in an attempt which, as he 
believed, would end in nothing but igno- 
minious failure. 

The Countess still placed some reli- 
ance on the proceedings that impended 
in the House of Lords. There on the 
22nd of February, only two days before 
that fixed for the execution, a petition 
was presented, praying the House to in- 
tercede with the King in favour of the 
Peers under sentence of death. Lad 
Nithsdale herself stood in the lobby, wit 
many other ladies of rank, imploring the 
compassion of each Peer as he passed. 
A motion to the same effect as the peti- 
tion was made in the House, and, not- 
withstanding the resistance of the Gov- 
ernment, it was carried through the un- 
expected aid of Lord Nottingham and by 
a majority of five. But there was added 
to it a proviso limiting the intercession 
with the King to such of the condemned 
Lords as should deserve his mercy. The 
meaning was that those only should be 
recommended for pardon who would give 
information against others who had en- 
gaged, although less openly, in the same 
unprosperous cause. This extinguished 
jall Lady Nithsdale’s hopes. She. well 
knew, as. she says, that her Lord would 
feauer purchase life on such terms. 
“Nor,” adds the high-minded woman, 
“ would I have desired it.” 
| The axe, as we have seen, was ap- 
pointed to do its bloody work on the next 
day but one, and there was no time to 
lose if Lady Nithsdale sought to carry 
out the project she had secretly formed 
of effecting her Lord’s escape in woman’s 
clothes. No sooner was the debate con- 
cluded than she hastened from the House 
of Peers to the Tower, where, putting on 
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a face of joy, she went up to the guards 
at each station and told them that she 
brought good news. “ No more fear for 
the prisoners,” she cried, “since now 
their petition has passed.” Nor, in say- 
ing this, was she without an object. She 
rightly judged that the soldiers believing 
that the prisoners were on the point of 
being pardoned would become, of course, 
less vigilant. Moreover, at each station 
she drew some money from her pocket, 
and gave it to the guards, bidding them 
drink “ the King’s health and the Peers’.” 
But she was careful, as she says, to be 
sparing in what she gave ; enough to put 
the guards in good humour, and not 
enough to raise their suspicions as though 
their connivance was desired. 

All this time she had never acquainted 
the Earl with her design. This plainly 
appears from a letter which Lord Herries 
has published, dated on this very day, 
the 22nd. It is addressed by Lord Niths- 
dale to his brother-in-law, the Earl of 
Traquair, and bids an affectionate fare- 
well to him and to his sister, speaking of 
himself as fully expecting and calmly re- 
signed to death. 

The next morning, the last before the 
intended execution, was spent by Lady 
Nithsdale in the needful preparations, 
and, above all, in securing the assistance 
of one Mrs. Morgan, a friend of her faith- 
ful Evans. When she was ready to go, 
she sent for Mrs. Mills, at whose’ house 
she was lodging, and said: “ Finding now 
there is no further room for hope of my 
Lord’s pardon, nor longer time than this 
night, I am resolved to endeavour his 
escape. I have provided all that is requi- 
site for it; and I hope you will not re- 
fuse to come along with me to the end 
that he may pass for you. Nay, more, I 
must beg you will come immediately, be- 
cause we are full late.” Lady Nithsdale 
had, with excellent judgment, delayed 
this appeal to the last possible moment ; 
so that her landlady might be put to an 
immediate decision on the spur of pity, 
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and have no leisure to think of the dan-,| 


ger she was herself incurring by any 
share in the escape of a man,convicted of 
treason. 
prise assented, Lady Nithsdale bade Mrs. 
Morgan, who was tall and slender — her 


height not unlike Lord Nithsdale’s —to' 


put under her own riding-hood another 
which Lady Nithsdale had provided, and 
after this all three stepped into the coach, 
which was ready at the door. As they 


drove to the Tower Lady Nithsdale has. 
noted that she never ceased to talk 


Mrs. Mills having in this sur- | 
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‘with her two companions, so as to leave 
them no time to reflect. 
| On arriving at their destination the 
,Courtitess found that, as usual, she was 
‘allowed to take in but one person ata 
,time. She first took Mrs. Morgan, and 
while they went up stairs spoke, so as to 
be overheard, of the necessity that, be- 
sides the Lords’ vote, she should present 
a separate petition of her own. Within 
the prisoner’s chamber she bade Mrs, 
| Morgan take out and leave the riding- 
hood that she had brought beneath her 
clothes, and then conducted her. out 
again, saying as she went, “ Pray do me 
| the kindness to send my maid to me that 
I may be dressed, else I shall be too late 
with my petition.” 
Having thus dismissed Mrs. Morgan, 
the Countess next brought in Mrs. Mills. 
As they passed she bade Mrs. Mills hold 
| her handkerchief to her face, as though 
|in tears, designing that the Earl should 
|go forth in the same manner, and thus 
;conceal, in part at least, his face from 
the guards. When alone with him in his 
chamber, they proceeded as they best 
could to disguise him. He had a long 
beard, which there was not time to shave, 
but the Countess daubed it over with 
some white paint that she had provided. 
In like manner she put some red paint on 
his cheeks and some yellow on his eye- 
brows, which were black and thick, while 
Mrs. Mills’s were donde and slight ; and 
| She had also ready some ringlets of the 
same coloured hair. Next she made 
Mrs. Mills take off the riding-hood in 
‘which she came and put on instead that 
| which Mrs. Morgan had brought. Finally 
'they proceeded to equip Lord Nithsdale 
‘in female attire by the aid of the riding- 
|hood which the guards had just before 
seen on Mrs. Mills —by the aid also of 
|all Lady Nithsdale’s petticoats but one. 
| Matters being so far matured, Lady 
| Nithsdale opened the door and led out 
‘the real Mrs. Mills, saying aloud, in a 
| tone of great concern, “ Dear Mrs. Cath- 
erine, I must beg you to go in all haste 
and look for my woman, for she certainly 
does not know what o’clock it is, and has 
forgot the petition Iam to give, which 
should I miss is irreparable, having but 
this one night ; let her make all the haste 
she can possible, for I shall be upon 
thorns till she comes.” In the ante- 
room there were then eight or nine per- 
sons, the wives and daughters of the 
guards ; they all seemed to feel for the 
Countess, and quickly made way for her 
companion. The sentry at the outer 
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door in like manner opened it with alac- 
rity, and thus Mrs. Mills wentout. Lady 
Nithsdale then returning to her Lord, put 
a finishing touch to his disguise, and 
waited patiently until it was nearly dark, 
and she was afraid that candles would be 
brought. This she determined was the 
. best time to go; so she led forth by the 
hand the pretended Mrs. Mills, who, as 
though weeping, held up a handkerchief 
to her eyes, while Lady Nithsdale, with 
every expression of grief, loudly lamented 
herself that her maid Evans had been 
so neglectful, and had ruined her by her 
long delay. “So, dear Mrs. Betty,” she 
added, “run and bring her with you, for 
God’s sake ; you know my lodgings, and 
if ever you made haste in your life, do it 
now, for I am almost distracted with this 
disappointment.” The guards, not a 
little mollified by Lady Nithsdale’s gifts 
the day before, and fully persuaded that 
a reprieve was at hand, had not taken 
much heed of the ladies whom they saw 
pass to and fro, nor exactly reckoned 
their number. They opened the door, 
without the least suspicion, to Lady 
Nithsdale and the false Mrs. Mills, and 
both accordingly went out. But no 


sooner past the door than Lady Niths- 
dale slipped behind her Lord on the way 


down stairs, and made him precede her, 
lest the guards, on looking back, should 
observe his gait, as far different from a 
lady’s. All the time that they walked 
down she continued to call to him aloud 
in a tone of great distress, entreating him 
to make all possible haste, for the sake of 
her petition; and at the foot of the last 
stairs she found, as agreed, her trusty 
Evans, into whose hands she put him. 

It had further been settled by Lady 
Nithsdale that Mr. Mills should wait for 
them in the open space before the Tower. 
Mr. Mills had come accordingly, but was 
so ‘thoroughly convinced of the hopeless 
nature of the enterprise, that, on seeing 
Mrs, Evans and the false Mrs. Mills ap- 
proach him, he grew quite dazed, and, in 
his confusion, instead of helping them, 
ran home. Evans, however, retained her 
presence of mind. She took her pre- 
cious charge, in the first place, to some 
friends on whom she could rely, and 
thence proceeding alone to Mr. Mills’s 
house, learnt from him which was the 
hiding-place he had provided. To this 
they now conducted the Earl. It wasa 
house just before the Court of Guards, 
and belonged to a poor woman who had 
but one tiny room, up a small pair of 
Stairs, and containing one poor little bed. 
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Meanwhile Lady N.thsdale, after see- 
ing her husband pass the gates in his dis- 
guise, had returned to the chamber, 
lately his, upstairs. There, so as to be 
heard outside, she affected to speak to 
him and to answer as if he had spoken to 
her, imitating his voice as nearly as she 
could, and walking up and down, as 
though they had walked and talked to- 
gether. This she continued to do until 
she thought he had time to get out of his 
enemies’reach. “I then began to think,” 
she adds, “it was fit for me to get out of 
it also.” Then opening the door to de- 
part, she went half out, and holding it in 
her hand so that those without might hear, 
she took what seemed to be a solemn 
leave of her Lord for that night, complain- 
ing again of Evans’s delay, and saying 
there was no remedy but to go herself in 
search of her. She promised that if the 
Tower were still open after she had done, 
she would see him again that night ; but 
that otherwise, as soon as ever it was 
opened in the morning, she would cer- 
tainly be with him, and hoped to bring 
him good news. Before shutting the door 
she drew to the inside a little string that 
lifted up a wooden latch, so that it could 
only be opened by those within, and she 
then shut the door with a flap, so that it 
might be securely closed. This being 
done, she fook her departure. As she 
passed by she told the Earl’s valet de 
chambre, who knew nothing of the plan of 
escape, that my Lord would not have 
candles till he called for them, for that he 
would finish some prayers first. 

On leaving the Tower Lady Nithsdale 
observed several hackney-coaches wait- 
ing in the open space, and taking one, 
she drove first to her own lodgings, 
There she dismissed the coach for fear 
of being traced, and went on in a sedan- 
chair to the house of Anne Duchess of 
Buccleuch, widow of the ill-fated Mon- 
mouth. The Duchess had promised to 
be ready to go with her to present, even 
almost at the last moment, her single 
petition ; and Lady Nithsdale now left a, 
message at her door, with her “ most 
humble service,” to say that her Grace: 
need not give herself any further trouble, 
it being now thought fit to give a general 
petition in the name of all. 

From the Duchess of Buccleuch’s Lady 
Nithsdale, again changing her convey- 
ance, and calling a second sedan-chair, 
went on to the Duchess of Montrose’s., 
The Duke was on the Government side, 
but the Duchess was her personal friend. 
Lady Nithsdale, being shown into aroom 
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upstairs, the Duchess hastened to join 
her. Then, as Lady Nithsdale writes, 
“as my heart was very light, I smiled 
when she came into the chamber and ran 
to her in great joy. She really started 
when she saw me, and since owned that 
she thought my head was turned with 
trouble, till I told her my good fortune.” 
The Duchess, on hearing what had 
assed, cordially took part in the joy of 
ex friend, and declared that she would 
go at once to Court and see how the news 
of the escape was received. She went 
accordingly, and next time she saw Lady 
Nithsdale told her that “the Elector ” — 
for so she termed him — had, in her own 
phrase, “stormed terribly,” and said he 
was betrayed, for he was sure it could not 
have been done without connivance ; and 
he sent immediately two of his suite to 
the Tower to see that the other prisoners 
were well guarded. On the opposite side 
it was related that his Majesty — perhaps 
at a later and calmer moment —-made a 
far more good-natured remark. He is 
rumoured to have said on Lord Niths- 
dale’s escape, “It was the best thing that 
aman in his situation could do.” Indeed, 
according to one account, Lord Niths- 
dale’s name was included in a list to be 
sent out that very evening of the Peers 


tobe reprieved. In fact, only two — Lords 
Derwentwater and Kenmure — were exe- 
cuted the next day. 

Lady Nithsdale paid no more visits that 


evening. From the Duchess’s house she 
went straight to her husband’s hiding- 
place. There in that single narrow room 
upstairs they remained closely shut up, 
making as little stir as possible, and rely- 
ing for their sustenance on some bread 
and wine which Mrs. Mills brought them 
in her pocket. Thus they continued for 
some days, until there arose a favorable 
opportunity for Lord Nithsdale to leave 
the kingdom. A servant of the Venetian 
Ambassador, Mitchell by name, was or- 
dered to go down to Dover in his Excel- 
lency’s coach-and-six, and bring back his 
Excellency’s brother. By the contrivance 
of Mitchell, and without the Ambassador’s 
knowledge, the Earl slipped ona livery 
coat and travelled as one in the Ambassa- 
dor’s train to Dover, where, hiring a small 
vessel, he crossed without suspicion, and, 
taking Mitchell with him, landed safe at 
Calais. Lady Nithsdale, for whom no 
search was made, remained for the time 
in London. 

In concluding the narrative of this re- 
markable escape, we think that even the 
most cursory reader cannot fail to notice 
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its close resemblance to that other escape 
of Count Lavalette from the Conciergerie 
prison at Paris on the evening of the 2oth 
December, 1815. The Countess having 
changed dresses with her husband in his 
prison chamber, he passed out in woman’s 
attire, leaning on his daughter’s arm and 
holding a handkerchief to his face, as . 
though in an agony of tears. Yet, great 
as is the likeness between the two cases, 
it arose from coincidence, and not at all 
from imitation. The detailed account of 
the whole affair, as given by Count Lava- 
lette in the second volume of his “ Me- 
moirs,” clearly shows that they had never 
heard of Lady Nithsdale, and knew noth- 
ing of any similar attempt in England. 

The heroine of this later deliverance 
was a niece of the Empress Josephine; 
her maiden name Emilie de Beauharnais, 
Her letters since her marriage, several of 
which we have seen, are signed Beau- 
harnais-Lavalette. She had been in child- 
birth only a few weeks before the 2oth of 
December, her nerves were still unstrun 
and her strength was not yet restored. 
There was also a great difficulty in the 
way of the disguise which she had 
planned ; she was tall and slender in per- 
son, while Count Lavalette was short and 
stout. But muffled up as he was, the dif- 
ference failed to be perceived \by the 
officers on duty, and his escape from the 
prison was successfully accomplished. 

It is well known, and we need not re- 
peat, how the generous spirit of Sir Rob- 
ert Wilson, with two others of our coun- 
trymen, effected a few days afterwards 
his further escape from France to Bel- 
gium. The husband was safe, but hard 
— hard indeed — was the fate of the wife. 
She had to remain behind in the prison 
chamber, there to sustain, on the discov- 
ery of the escape, the first fury of the ex- 
asperated jailers, all trembling for their 
places. During six weeks she was kept 
in close captivity, all access of friends or 
domestics, or even of her daughter, de- 
nied her. Weak in health as she had 
been from the first, it is no wonder that 
her mind would not bear the strain that 
was put upon it. Her reason became ob- 
scured, and soon after she was set free 
from prison she had to be removed to a 
Maison de Santé. When, after six years 
of exile, her husband obtained his pardon 
and was able to return to France, she did 
not know himvagain. 

The mental malady of Madame Lava- 
lette hung upon her for full twelve years. 
At the end of that time her reason was, 





partially at least, restored, and she could 
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go back to her husband’s house. But she 
continued subject to a settled melancholy 
and could only lead a life of strict retire- 
ment. Her husband died in 1830, while 
she survived till June 1855. 

Reverting to Lady Nithsdale, we may 
observe that while the publication of her 
narrative in 1792 made clear all the cir- 
cumstances of her Lord’s escape, nothing 
further was known of his or her further 
fortunes beyond the dates of their re- 
spective deaths in Italy. It is therefore 
with pleasure that, in the correspondence 
now before us, we find numerous letters 
from the Countess subsequent to the 
great act and exploit of her life on the 
23rd of February, 1716. To these letters, 
as well as to some others by which they 
are illustrated, we shall now apply our- 
selves, hoping that our readers may feel 
some part at least of the interest that we 
do in the life of this high-minded lady. 

Lord Nithsdale, on landing at Calais, 
had gone straight to Paris. There, in the 
course of the spring, he received a press- 
ing invitation from the Prince, whom he 
constantly regarded as his rightful King. 
One phrase of that letter is cited by his 
nephew Lord Linton : “ As longas I have 
a crust of bread in the world assure your- 


self you shall always have a share of it.” 
The Earl accordingly set out for Italy, 
there to do homage, and remain for at least 


a few weeks’ visit. The Countess, on her 
part, finding no pursuit made for her in 
London, ventured, a little later, to ride 
back to Scotland with her faithful Evans, 
desiring to arrange her family affairs. 
For several weeks she lived without mo- 
lestation, and took a fond —it proved to 
be a final— farewell of her own Terre- 
gles. When again in London she was 
advised that she was in great risk of ar- 
rest, and would do wisely to leave Eng- 
land. Embarking accordingly, she land- 
ed on the coast of Flanders, where she 
was detained some time by a miscarriage 
and dangerous illness. Only half-recov- 
ered, she set out again to join, first her 
sister at Bruges, and next, in October, 
her husband at Lille. Alas! that reunion 
did not bring her all the happiness that 
she had fondly hoped. Her letter from 
Lille to Lady Traquair has not been pre- 
served, but a later one from Paris gives a 
full account of her proceedings and 
plans: it is dated February 29, 1717. 


I could not resolve ta leave this place, dear- 
est sister, without giving you an account of 
the situation of your Brother's affairs and 
mine. I suppose you have received mine from 
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Lille, so you are acquainted with the reasons 
of our quitting that place, and consequently 
have only to tell you that I immediately went 
to my old mistress [Mary of Modena, Queen 
Dowager of England], who, though she re- 
ceived me very kindly, yet there was great 
complaints of poverty, and no likelihood of 
my getting into her service again. My first 
attempt was to endeavour to get a recom- 
mendation from her to her son to take m 
husband into his service; but all in vain, it 
being alleged that as matters now stand with 
him, he could not augment his family... . 
My next business was to see what I could get 
to live on, that we might take our resolutions 
where to go accordingly. But all that I could 
get was 100 livres a month to maintain me in 
everything —meat, drink, fire, candle, wash- 
ing, clothes, lodging, servants’ wages ; in fine, 
all manner of necessaries. My husband has 
200 livres a month, but considering his way of 
managing, it was impossible to live upon it. 
- . « For, let me do what I will, he cannot be 
brought to submit to live according to what 
he has; and when I endeavoured to persuade 
him to keep in compass, he attributed my ad- 
vice to my grudging him everything, which 
stopped my mouth, since I am very sure that 
I would not [grudge] my heart’s blood if it 
could do him any service. . . . It was neither 
in gaming, company, nor much drinking, that 
it was spent, but in having the nicest of meat 
and wine ; and ali the service I could do was 
to see he was not cheated in the buyingit. I 
had a little, after our meeting at Lille, en- 
deavoured to persuade him to go back to his 
Master, upon the notice he received that 50 
livres a month was taken off of his pension ; 
but that I did not dare persist in, for he 
seemed to imagine that I had a mind to be rid 
of him, which one would have thought could 
scarce come into his mind. 

And now, he finding, what I had often 
warned him, that he could get no more, some 
of his friends has persuaded him to follow his 
Master, he having sent him notice where he 
was going, and that he might come after him 
if he pleased; and I, having no hopes of 
getting anything out of England, am forced to 
go to the place where my son is, to endeavour 
to live, the child and me, upon what I told you. 
All my satisfaction is, that at least my hus- 
band has twice as much to maintain himself 
and man as I have; soI hope when he sees 
there is no resource, as, indeed, now there is 
not, having sold all, even to the necessary 
litttle plate I took so much pains to bring 
over, he will live accordingly, which will be 
some comfort to me, though I have the mortifi- 
cation to be from him, which, after we met 
again, I hoped never to have separated; but 
God’s will be done, and I submit to this cross, 
as well as many others I have had in the 
world, though I must confess living from a 
husband I love so well is a very great one. 
. . » He was to be at Lions last Tuesday, and 
I cannot hear from him till I am arrived at 
La Flesh, for I go from hence to-morrow 
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morning at seven o’clock. . . . Pray burn this 
as soon as you have read it, and keep the con- 
tents to yourself. 


Lady Nithsdale, it will be noticed, 
speaks of having no hopes of anything 
from England. Her meaning here is 
best elucidated by the following passage 
from her long letter to Lady Lucy Her- 
bert which refers to the scene at Court, 
when she was dragged along the passage 
by the skirts of George the First: — 


My being so rudely treated had made a 
noise, and gave no good reputation to the 
Duke of Hanover ; for several said, what had 
they brought themselves to? For the Kings 
of Engiand was never used to refuse a petition 
from the poorest woman’s hand; and to use,a 
person of my quality in such a manner as he 
had done was a piece of unheard-of brutality. 
These talks made the Elector have a particu- 
lar dislike to me, which he showed after- 
wards ; for when all the ladies whose Lords 
had been concerned in this business put in 
claims for their jointures, mine was given in 
amongst ther:it ; it he said I was not, nor 
did deserve, the same privilege, so I was ex- 
cepted, and he would never hear speak in my 
favour. 


We give the passage as Lady Niths- 
dale wrote it, not desiring to emulate, 
even at a humble distance, ‘the very great 


- politeness of the Scottish Society of Anti- 


quaries. But we may observe that these 
words of the Countess, like many others 
from her pen, are most strongly coloured 
by political resentment. Ungenerous as 
was, beyond all doubt, the exception 
made of Lady Nithsdale in the matter 
of the Peeresses’ jointures, there is no 
ground to regard it otherwise than as a 
Ministerial measure — not a tittle of evi- 
dence to derive it personally from the 
King. We may add that, judging from 
the records of this reign, we do not be- 
lieve that George the First, whatever 
may have been “his other failings, was 
capable of the petty spite which is here 
imputed to him. 

In her letter from Paris Lady Niths-) { 
dale mentions that she was going-to La 
Fléche, on purpose to be with her son, 
who, we may conclude, was receiving his 
education at the great Jesuit College 
there established. From La Fléche she 
continued her correspondence with Lady 
Traquair ; and, for fear of its being inter- 
cepted commonly signed herself “ W. 
Joanes,” or sometimes “ W. Johnstone,” 
while she addressed her sister Countess 

as “ Mrs. Young.” 

Writing on the roth of June, 1717, after 
reverting to the recovery from an illness ' 
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of her nephew Lord Linton, then in 
France, she gives the last news of her 
husband : — 


Now that I have given you an account of 
what is nearest to ou, I must let you know 
that your friend and mine is well, at least was 
so the last time I was so happy as to hear 
from him. He has had another great preser- 
vation, being six days in so great a danger at 
sea that all the seamen left off working, and 
left themselves to the mercy of the waves; 
and was at last cast into Antibes, from 
whence they coasted it to Lighorn. How- 
ever, he is now safe with his Master, and both 
of them in good health. I hope these two 
narrow escapes in so short a time is not for 
nothing, and that God reserves him for some 
great good. 


Lord Nithsdale, however, was not well 
pleased with Italy. He did not receive 
from the Chevalier the cordial welcome 
to which, with good reason, he deemed 
himself entitled; and was exposed to 
divers mortifications at that melancholy 
little Court, then established at Urbino. 
Nor was he at all edified by his nearer 
view of the Pope’s government in ecclesi- 
astical or in civil affairs. Here are his 
own words to Lady Nithsdale as she 
transcribes them: “ Be assured there is 
nothing in this damnable country that 
can tend to the good either of one’s soul 
or body.” 

We must say that we give Lord Herries | 
great credit for his candour in allowing 
the passage to be printed without change 
or comment, since we dare say that no 
very ‘zealous Roman Catholic could read 
it without something of an Adz Satanas ! 
feeling. 

Lady Nithsdale herself may have dis- 
liked still more what follows, as she re- 
ports it to Lady Traquair : — 


The remainder of his letter did not much 
please me, it running all upon the incon- 
veniences of living where he was, and a full 
and fixed resolution of leaving his Master. 

However, as I sent him word, I hoped 
God Almighty reserved his reward for a better 
place, and that after the favour he had re- 
ceived in his two late preservations, he ought 
also to accept the trials from the same hand, 
with some other little motives for the doing it, 
whose reflections I hoped might render it 
more easy as well as meritorious, “But he an- 
swered it in so great a banter upon my virtue 
and resignation, that I believe that it will be 
the last time that I shall venture to inspire 
him with any such thoughts, not doubting that 
he makes better use of them than I do. But 
it proceeded from my good will alone. How- 





ever, in what regards his temporal good, I 
shall not be so far wanting in my duty as not 
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to tell him my thoughts, with a reference to 
his better judgment ; after which I have per- 
formed my part, and shall submit, as I ever 
have done, to what he thinks fit. 


Lady Nithsdale therefore, in her next 
ensuing letter, takes*her stand on tem- 
poral grounds : — 


You may be sure, my dear Lord, that having 
you with me, or near me, would be the great- 
est natural satisfaction I could have in this 
world; but I should be a very ill wife if, to 
procure it myself, I would let you run into 
those inconveniences you would do if you fol- 


lowed the method you propose of leaving your ; 


Master. . . . So, if you have any regard for 
your honour and family, leave off any such 
thoughts ; for from that time your Master will 
have a pretence to do nothing for you, whereas 
if ever he comes to be in a condition [and 
with you near him] he cannot avoid it.... 
But what would go nearer my heart, if it were 
possible, chameleon-like, to live on air, is that 
it would ruin your reputation; and that all 
your enemies, or rather enviers, who think 
others’ pretensions a diminution of theirs, 
might make it their business to say that it was 
not desire of serving your Master that made 
you do what you did, but because you could 
not live at home on what you had. 


Writing from Scotland, Lady Traquair 
argued strongly in the same sense as 
Lady Nithsdale, and the Earl yielded in 
some degree to their joint representa- 
tions. It induced him at least to pause 
and think again before the final step was 
taken. Besides, there was now a strong 
rumour of the Chevalier’s intended mar- 
riage, which would afford an opening for 
good places in the new and larger house- 
hold to be formed. 

Meanwhile Lady Nithsdale was endur- 
ing some of the sharpest privations of 
poverty. But fora little timely aid from 
the kind-hearted Lady Traquair she 
would have wanted all through the winter 
both warmth and light. Thus she writes 
in reply : — 

May God Almighty reward you in this and 
the next world for your goodness to us and 
ours! . . . My nephew paid me the sum you 
ordered, and never thing came more providen- 
tially, for I had tugged on in summer with 
much ado; but did not know in the world 
what to do for the addition of wood and can- 
dle, which it will enable me to get. But I 
fear I must soon think of repaying it again, 
since I took it up from a gentleman, who took 
my Dill for it on the goldsmith you bid me 
take it from. . . . Had I not had ‘so pressing 
a need of it, I would not have taken it, your 
son having lent your brother 200 livres. 


Another calamity was now close im- 
pending on this ill-fated lady. On the 
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7th of May, 1718, died at St. Germains . 
her former mistress and her constant 
friend, the Queen Dowager of England. 
It was a grievous blow to the whole mel- 
ancholy train of exiles. Father James 
Carnegy, a Roman Catholic priest, writes 
thus from Paris: — 


The desolation amongst the followers of her 
son, her servants, and other poor dependants, 
amongst whom she used to divide all her pen- 
sion, is inexpressible. It is said the Regent 
will assist the most indigent of them; but 
nothing is yet certain. It is feared whatever 
he do to others, he dare not help the King’s 
followers. 


Lady Nithsdale herself writes as fol- 
lows trom Paris on the 28th of June, and 
still to Lady Traquair: — 


My husband is now fully resolved not to 
leave his Master ; for when he went to take 
his leave of him, his Master was pleased to 
tell him that he had so few about him, that he 
would not part with him; that he should 
probably be married before winter, and then 
he desired to have me in his family, and so 
desired him to leave off the thoughts of a 
journey for two or three months, which you 
may be sure he agreed to. 


Full of these hopes, Lord Nithsdale de- 
sired that the Countess should join him 
in Italy as soon as possible, since as he ob- 
serves in these matters it is “ first come, 
first served.” He could send her no 
funds for the journey, but bade her apply 
to Lord and Lady Traquair, which Lady 
Nithsdale, mindful of their many obliga- 
tions, was most unwilling to do. How- 
ever, in the same letter of the 28th of 
June, she proceeds to say :— 


Though he bid me lose no time in writing 
to you about borrowing money, I would not 
do it, because, though he did not know it, my 
dear Mistress, who was, underhand, the occa- 
sion ‘of furthering my promotion, and who, 
though it must never be known, was resolved 
I should be about her daughter-in-law, had 
promised me to give me notice when it was fit 
for me to go, and would have given me what 
was requisite to carry me; and writ to me 
four days before her illness what she would 
have me write to her son in order to it, which 
I did the first post, and sent it enclosed ina 
letter to her. But, alas! it arrived the 
day she died, some hours after her death, 
Imagine, you, whether her loss is not a great 
one to me. I may truly say I have lost a kind 
mother, for She was truly that to me whilst I 
had her. I would not write to you, being 
sensible that you have already done a great 
deal; so that nothing but unavoidable neces- 
sity could make me mention any such thing. 
But, alas! I am so far from being able to com- 
ply with my husband’s desire now, that I know 
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not how scarce to keep myself from starving, 
with the small credit I have here, being re- 
duced to the greatest of straits. 


The kindness of Lord and Lady Tra- 
quair, as shown on many former occa- 
sions, was not denied her on this. A 
small sum in addition was paid her by 
order of the Chevalier. There was also as 
it chanced one of her sisters then at Paris 
— Lady Anne Herbert by birth, and mar- 
ried to Francis Smith, Lord Carrington 
—‘“a person,” writes Lady Nithsdale, 
“that one would have thought should 
have helped me in this juncture. But so 
far from it that I have not got a sixpence, 
but a promise to keep my little girl who 
stays with her. But I oblige myself to 
pay what masters she has, without which 
she would have lost all the learning I 
have done my endeavours to give her, 
notwithstanding all my strait.” 

By the aid of the Traquair subsidy and 
that from her so-called Royal “ Master,” 
Lady Nithsdale was enabled to join her 
husband at Urbino, and, after a brief in- 
terval, proceed with him in the Cheva- 
lier’s train to Rome. From Rome there 
soon went forth another melancholy 
letter to Lady Traquair : — 


January 3, 1719.— Dearest sister, I have 
still deferred writing to you since I came to 
this place, hoping to have some agreeable 
news to make a letter welcome that had so far 
to go; but we still are in the same situation, 
and live upon hopes; and, indeed, without 
hope, hearts would break; but I can say no 
more. ... I found him [my Lord] still the 
same man as to spending, not being able to 
conform himself to what he has, which really 
troubles me. And to the end that he might 
not make me the pretence, which he ever did, 
Ido not touch a penny of what he has, but 
leave it to him to maintain him and his man, 
which is all he has, and live upon what is 
allowed me. . . . Now as to other things : the 
great expectations I had some reason to have 
conceived from my husband’s letters when he 
sent for me hither, are far from answered. lL 
am kept at as great a distance from my Mas- 
ter as can well be, and as much industry used 
to let me have none of his ear as they can ; 
and though he is going to a house that his 
family can scarce fill, I could not obtain to be 
admitted under his roof. But that and many 
other things must be looked over; at least we 
shall have bread by being near him, and I 
have the happiness once again to be with my 
dear husband that I love above my life. 


The real fact as explaining the cold re- 
ception of Lord and Lady Nithsdale ap- 
pears to be that the Chevalier was at this 
time greatly under the dominion of two 
unworthy favourites,— Colonel the Hon. 
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John Hay,ason of Lord Kinnoul, and 
his wife Marjory, a daughter of Lord 
Stormont. Some years later James 
named John Hay his Secretary of State, 
with high rank in his titular peerage as 
Earl of Inverness. -Both the wife and 
husband are described as follows in 
Lockhart of Carnwath’s “ Memoirs:” 
“ The lady was a mere coquette, tolerably 
handsome, but withal prodigiously vain 
and arrogant. Her lord was a cunning, 
false, avaricious creature of very ordinary 
parts, cultivated by no sort of literature, 
and altogether void of experience in 
business.” It was now the object of this | 
well-matched pair to confirm and main- 
tain their influence by keeping away as 
much as possible all persons who would 
not declare themselves their followers 
and their dependants. 

Within a few weeks, however, of Lord 
and Lady Nithsdale’s arrival at Rome, 
James himself was suddenly called away 
from it. He was summoned to Spain, 
there to sanction and direct the expedi- 
tion against Great Britain, which the 
Prime Minister Cardinal Alberoni had 
been preparing. It is well known how 
soon and how signally that project was 
baffled by the winds and tempests; and 
with how much of disappointment the 
Chevalier had to return to Italy. 

In this journey to Spain James appears 
to have been attended by Lord Nithsdale, 
while the Countess remained at Rome. 
There she witnessed the arrival of James’s 
bride, the Princess Clementina Sobieski, 
whom she describes (May 17, 1719) as 
follows : — 


This, dearest sister, is barely to acquaint 
you that yesternight arrived here our young 
Mistress. I and my companion went out a 
post to meet her, and, indeed, she is one of 
the charmingest, obliging, and well-bred young 
ladies that ever was seen. Our Master cannot 
but be extremely happy in her, and all those 
who has the good fortune to have any depend- 
ence onher. To add to it, she is very pretty ; 
has good eyes, a fine skin, well shaped for her 
height ; but is not tall, but may be so as yet, 
for she is but seventeen, and looks even 
younger. She has chosen a retired place in 
the town in our Master’s absence. 


It had been hoped by Lord and Lady 
Nithsdale that on the return of James to 
Italy there would be expressed to them 
some disapproval of the mortifications to 
which they had almost daily been ex- 
posed. But it did not prove so. Lady 
Nithsdale writes, October 10, 1719: — 


The first of August our young Mistress went 
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to meet her husband, who could not come 
hither by reason of the great heats, in which 
time it is thought dangerous to come into this 
town; so she went to a small place six or 
seven posts from hence, a very good air, but 
so small a place that she took but one person 
with her, which was Mrs. Hay. The strait- 
ness of the place was the reason given for my 
companion’s and my stay behind ; but there is 
some reason to believe that our Master did 
not care for to have more about him than 
what he has there. He has not permitted 
anybody to go to him but those he sends for, 
which has been but few persons, and such 
only as those who addressed themselves to 
Mrs. Hay’s brother or husband. . . . As be- 
fore mentioned, our Master and Mistress 
comes hither, and are, probably speaking, to 
stay this winter, though the master of this 
town [the Pope] does not much approve of it. 
Where we shall go after God knows. His 
company he used to have about him is much 
diminished ; many are gone, and more is a-go- 
ing daily. My companion is a-going to her 
husband, and I fear neither he nor she intend 
to return ; so that I am the only one now left 
of my station, and shall in all appearance be 
yet more trampled on than were both in our 
Master’s absence. At his return we hoped 
for some redress, but now we have reason to 
believe we are to expect none, for. everything 
is approved that was done in his absence, 
which has made many one withdraw; and I 
wish that may be the greatest ill that follows 
from the retirement of some. My husband 
would fain have been of the number, and have 
had me, but I told him my pleasure did not 
draw me hither, nor the slights and troubles I 
daily meet should make me go, but be over- 
looked by me for the same end that brought 
me, which was the good of my children and 
family ; so I intend to act as if I saw nothing 
but what pleased me, and expect God Al- 
mighty’s time for an alteration. 


In this same letter Lady Nithsdale la- 
ments to her sister-in-law her husband’s 
want of forethought and consideration in 
borrowing, or, as she calls it, “taking up ” 
money where he finds it practicable, and, 
above all, in drawing bills on Lord or 
Lady Traquair without their consent and 
approval first obtained. She grieves at 
this money being 


all taken up and spent already, which [she 
adds], is but too true; so that if his Master 
does not pay it, as I very much fear he will 
not, his reputation is quite lost... . All my 
comfort is that I have no share in this misfor- 
tune, for he has never been the man that has 
offered me one farthing of all the money he 
has taken up, and as yet all is spent, but how, 
is a riddle to me, for what he spends at home 
is but 30 penceaday in hiseating. Ile has had 
but one suit of clothes since, and now he must 
have one for winter. For my part I continue 
iN mourning as yet for want of wherewithal to 
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buy clothes, and I brought my mourning with 
me that has served ever since I came, and was 
neither with my Master’s or husband’s money 
bought. But now I have nobody to address 
myself to but my Master for wherewithal to 
buy any. I know, between you and I, but 
that I need not tell my Master, that he [my 
Lord] blames me and his daughter for what he 
is obliged to take up; whereas I have not had 
one single penny, and as for our daughter, 
whose masters I must pay, or she forget all 
the little I have been at the expense of before, 
and have done it hitherto, I have neither paid 
out of his nor my own pension, which is too 
small to do it, but that I had 30 pistoles from 
the Pope for her, which has done it. But now 
they are at an end, and I know not what to do. 
For as to my sister I suppose she will not see 
her starve or go naked, but for more I cannot 
rely on, 


Thus wearily and heavily the months 
dragged along at Rome. In March 1720, 
however, there came a gleam of joy when 
Lady Nithsdale found herself able to an- 
nounce that the Princess gave hopes of 
an heir. Even this brief gleam was 
clouded over by signal mortifications. 
James would allow at this juncture no in- 
timate access of any lady to his consort, 
except only Mrs. Hay,— 


who is one as you know [Lady Nithsdale 
writes], that has never had any children; ... 
and though I have had occasion to be better 
versed in these things, having been so long 
married and had so many children, yet they 
prefer one who has had no experience of that 
kind, and my Mistress has not so much as 
ever let me know how she was in any kind. 
And when she was indisposed, which she has 
been frequently since her being with child was 
spoke of, and that I was there constantly three 
times a day to see how she did, I never was 
thought fit to be admitted into the secret, but 
it was told me by herself and others that it was 
nothing but acold, though I knew in what 
condition she was. 


In spite of these unpromising signs, 
Lady Nithsdale ventured at this juncture, 
“humbly begging,” to know whether she 
“might have any hopes of having care of 
the young Lord or Lady when it pleased 
God to send it.” She was not precisely 
refused — that is, there was no other per- 
son preferred. But the Chevalier an- 
swered that, “ having taken a resolution 
to take no servants while I am abroad, I 
will make neither governess nor under- 
governess. My wife has but little to do, 
and will look to it herself.” 

Great was the delight of the whole 
mournful company of exiles when, on the © 
last day of the year, the Princess gave 
birth to a son, Charles Edward, the hero 
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of “The Forty-five.” Henceforth the 
letters of Lady Nithsdale teem with ac- 
counts of his teething and weaning, and 
other incidents of childhood. Scarcely 
less were they rejoiced when, four years 
afterwards, there came a second son, 
Henry, afterwards Cardinal York. 

But during this time the circumstances 
of the Nithsdales by no means imprcved. 
They were constantly reduced to dismal 
straits. Thus, on the occasion of Prince 


Charles’s birth, when some gala dresses 
were required, Lady Nithsdale writes : — 


I have had the happiness to have one hand- 
some suit procured me by the means of a Car- 
dinal, who got it from the Pope, but that is 
between you and I, for I was forbid to let it be 
known. I have bought two others, the one as 
as that, the other more for bad weather, 

eing obliged to walk on foot to my Master’s 
several times in the day, so that I am much out 
of pocket, but shall in time get free, I hope, 
without taking a farthing from my husband 
for it. The reason why I thought myself 
obliged to provide myself so well, was that my 
Master might not think that becduse I was 
disappointed of what I had some reason to ex- 

ect I did not care how I went; and also that 
if I had not he might have taken the pretence 
that he was ashamed I should be seen with 
his wife because I had not decent clothes. 


Still more grievous was it, for Lady 
Nithsdale at least, when dire necessity 
compelled them to draw bills on Lord 
Traquair, and trust to his generosity for 
their acceptance. In 1722 there went out 
a bill of a larger amount than usual, namely 
150/., and for this Lord Nithsdale desired 
that his sister should sell a little house- 
hold furniture which his wife had left in 
her care, and apply the proceeds in its 
discharge. 


But [as Lady Nithsdale writes], it will 
not answer our end if the money be not paid 
twenty days after the receipt of the bill; so I 
beg you by all that is dear to you to have com- 
passion of us; for if this fails, if we were 
a-starving nobody would let us have a six- 
pence. We have pawned all our credit to 
hinder our being molested till this can be an- 


swered and have had no small difficulty in | 


getting it done, and are quite out of the power 
of doing it longer. 


Lord Nithsdale, on his part, adds, in 
another letter, * This, if not answered, will 
infaliibly ruin me.” 

Neither in this instance, nor in any 
other, so far as we are made aware of it, 
did Lord Traquair failin the expected aid. 
But it must be owned that Lord Nithsdale 
made him a strange return. This was in 
1723. Either to enhance his own import- 
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ance, or for some other object, he inti- 
mated to the Chevalier that some property. 
belonging of right to himself, was unfairly 
detained by his brother-in-law. Here- 
upon James, desiring to do an act of 
justice at the same time with an act of 
kindness, wrote as follows to one of his 
agents in Scotland : — 


The Earl of Nidsdale tells ‘me he has pri- 
vate means of his own in the Earl of Tra- 
quair’s hands, from whom he has never yet 
got any account of them; and as you know 
the just regard I have, particularly for the 
first, I would have Bee get Mr. Carnegy to 
take a proper method of letting Traquair know 
that I should take it kindly if he would settle 
these affairs with his kinsman here to his sat- 
isfaction, which I am_ persuaded he will do 
when he knows it will be agreeable to me. 


Even the most placable of men must 
here have been roused to resentment. 
Here, in complete reversal of the real 
facts, was Lord Traquair, a steady ad- 
herent of the exiled Prince, held up to 
that Prince, whose good opinion he was 
of course anxious to secure, as the spoiler 
of that kinsman whom he had so con- 
stantly befriended. No wonder if we find 
Lady Traquair writing to her brother as 
follows (January 1724): — 


It is but within these few days that my hus- 
band was ina condition that he could know 
the contents of your letter, or what Sir John 
[the King] writ of your affairs. I do not pre- 
tend to write to you what his sentiments were 
upon knowing this most unexpected and unac- 
| countablé piece of news. He was not a little 
| grieved that matters had been so misrepree 
|sented as if he had effects of yours in his 
| hands, and were so unjust to so near a relation 

as not to transmit your own to you, though 
| you be straitened and suffer in such a cause. 
| This is indeed, dear brother, a very strange 
| office from you to my husband, after so many 
| services done by him to you and your family. 
| I must say it is very unkind and a sad return 
| for all the favours my husband has done you 
before and since you went last abroad ; for he 
| having no effects of yours save a little house- 
‘hold furniture of no use to us and whatI 
could not get disposed of, has honoured your 
bills, supplied your wants without scrape of 
| pen from you; besides the considerable sum 
_ owed him formerly, he even under God 
as preserved your family which without his 
| money credit, and his son’s assiduous attend- 
'ance and application, must, humanly speak- 
ing, have sunk. He might reasonably have 
expected other returns from you than com- 
plaints to one we value so infinitely as we do 
Sir John, as if my husband had wronged you 
and detained your own when your sufferings 
justly call for the greatest consideration, 
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This affair, however little to the credit 
of Lord Nithsdale, produced no breach 
between the sisters: “I having been al- 
ways kept ignorant of his affairs,” writes 
Lady Nithsdale, in a previous letter (March 
22, 1723). And subsequently (March 7, 


1725), adverting to this very incident, she 
says to Lady Traquair : — 


As to what you imagined to be the reason 
of my not writing you wronged me very much 
in the matter, for what happens between your 
brother and you yourselves are best able to 
judge. I am only sorry that he should do any- 
thing that gives you reason to take ill, and if 
it lay in my power I am sure he would not. 
As for my part I am so sensible of all your 
kindnesses and favours to my son and famil 
that I never think I can sufficiently acknowl- 
edge them, or return you my grateful thanks. 


But although there might be no abso- 
lute breach of friendship, there was cer- 
tainly adecline of correspondence. From 
this period the letters, as we find them, of 
Lady Nithsdale to her sister-in-law are 
few and far between. The latest of all, 
after six years’ interval, bears date Janu- 
ary 29, 1739, and in this she excuses her- 
self that “my great troubles, and _ill- 
nesses occasioned by them, has hindered 
me from writing hitherto.” 

In this period of years, however, there 
had been several events to cheer her. 
Lord Maxwell, her sole surviving son, 
after much litigation in the Court of Ses- 
sion and the House of Lords, was admit- 
ted by the latter tribunal to the benefit of 
aff early entail which Lord Nithsdale had 
made, so that at his father’s death he 
would, notwithstanding his father’s for- 
feiture, succeed to Terregles and the 
family estates. Practically he succeeded 
to them — in part, at least — even sooner, 
since the life-interest of his father was 
purchased from the Government in his 
behalf. 

Pass we to the daughter, Lady Anne, 
who had come to join her parents in Italy. 
There she chanced to meet Lord Bellew, 
an Irish nobleman upon his travels. He 
conceived for her a strong attachment, 
apparently on but slight acquaintance. 
As he writes himself to Lord Nithsdale 
(April 27, 1731): — 

I propose to be entirely happy in the pos- 
session of the lady, who has so fine a character 
with all those that know her. But it is not 
only hearsay on which I ground my happiness, 
having had the honour and pleasure to see 
Lady Anne, though, perchance, not the good 
fortune to be remembered by her. 


The offer of his hand, which this letter 
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conveyed, was by the young lady ac- 
cepted, and the marriage took place at 
Lucca in the course of the same year. 

Another marriage, at nearly the same 
period, must have been still more inter- 
esting to Lord and Lady Nithsdale. Lord 
Maxwell, now a resident in Scotland, had 
become attached to his cousin Lady Cath- 
erine Stuart, daughter of Lord and Lady 
Traquair. Considering the old connec- 
tion, and the constant friendship between 
the two families, and their agreement 
both in religion and in politics, to say 
nothing of the benefits conferred by the 
one Earl upon the other, it might have 
been supposed that the prospect of this 
alliance would have given Lord Nithsdale 
especial pleasure. But such was by no 
means the case. We may perceive the 
contrary from the following sentence of 
Lady Nithsdale, writing to Lady Traquair 
(October 2, 1731): “Dear sister, I have 
this considerable while been expecting 
every post the good news of the conclu- 
sion of my son’s happy marriage with 
Lady Catherine ; a happiness he has long 
coveted, and I as long been endeavouring 
to procure him his Echer's consent to.” 
The marriage, however, did take place in 
the course of the same year. It appears 
to have beena happy one, as Lady Niths- 
dale, by anticipation, called it. No sons 
were born from it, and only one daughter, 
through whom the line of Maxwell was 
continued. 

Lord Nithsdale did not live to witness. 

the last enterprise on behalf of the exiled! 
Stuarts. He died at Romein March 1744, 
After his decease his widow was induced,. 
though not without difficulty, to accept an 
annuity of 200/. a year from her son, who. 
then came into full possession of the 
family estates. Of this annuity she re- 
solved to apply one-half to the discharge 
of her husband’s debts, which would in 
that manner be paid off at the end of 
three years. 
, Lady Nithsdale herself survived till 
;the spring of 1749. Nothing further is 
known of her declining years. We con- 
jecture, however, that she had grown very 
| infirm, since her signature, of which some 
) Specimens are given at this period, is 
{tremulous and indistinct to a most un- 
common degree. 

Both Lord and Lady Nithsdale died at 
Rome, and, in all probability, were buried 
there. When the late Mr. Marmaduke 
Maxwell, of Terregles, came to that city 
in the year 1870 —so the editor of these 
volumes informs us —he made inquiries. 
for any monument or grave of these two, 
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ancestors ; but, after much research, was 
unable to find the least trace of any such. 

Here then ends our narrative of the life 
of Winifred Herbert, as she was by birth, 
the worthy descendant of that first Earl 
of Pembroke of the last creation, the 
chief of the English forces at the battle 
of St. Quentin and the Lord President of 
Wales. In her was nobly sustained the 
spirit of that ancient race. Nor in our 
own century has that spirit declined. 
When we look to what they have done, 
or may probably yet do,in the present 
age — to the past of Sidney Herbert — to 
the future of Lord Carnarvon —to the 
future also perhaps of that son of Sidney 
Herbert, who, young as he is, has already 
wielded his pen with considerable power, 
though not always quite discreetly, and 
who has been so recently named Under- 
Secretary of State in that very War De- 
partment where his father gained and 
deserved such high distinction — we can- 
not but feel how much of sap and growth 
is left in the ancestral stem, and how aptly 
it might take for its motto REVIRESCIT. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS 
BROTHER. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tuis was Val’s last summer at Eton; 
the went away with deep regret, as all 
-well-conditioned boys do, and was petted 
and made much of at home in the interval 
‘between his school and his university life. 
Lady Eskside, who had once carried little 
‘Val with her, with care so anxious, was 
proud and happy beyond description now 
when Val accompanied her anywhere with 
that air of savoir faire and intimate knowl- 
edge of the world which distinguishes his 
kind. He had already a circle much en- 
larged from hers, and knew people whom 
even the Dowager Duchess, who was 
more in the world than Lady Eskside, 
could not pretend to know. He wasa 
head taller than good-natured Lord High- 
towers, and a thousand times handsomer 
and better bred. “ But not the least like 
his father,” said her Grace, with pointed 
particularity. ‘Not so like as he was,” 
said Lady Eskside, not unprepared for 
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this attack; “but I can still see the re- 
semblance—though the difference of| 
complexion is bewildering to those who| 
don’t know both faces as well as I do,” 
she added, with asmile. To be sure, no 
one else could know the two faces as well 
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as she did. Val was extremely well re- 
ceived in the county, and considered, 
young as he was, an acquisition to general 
society ; and was asked far and wide to 
garden-parties, which were beginning to 
come into fashion, and to the few dances 
which occurred now and then. He had 
to go, too, to various entertainments 
given by the new people in Lord Esk- 
side’s feus. During Val’s boyhood, the 
feus which the old lord and his factor laid 
out so carefully had been built upon, to 
the advantage of the shopkeepers in Lass- 
wade for one thing ; and a row of, on the 
whole, rather handsome houses, in solid 
white stone, somewhat urban in architec- 
ture for the locality, and built to resist 
wind and storm for centuries, rose on the 
crown of the green bank which overlooked 
the road, and were to be seen from the 
terrace at Rosscraig. There were two 
ladies in them who gave parties,— one 
the wife of a retired physician, the other 
a well-connected widow. Val had to 
dance at both houses, for the very good 
reason that the widow was well connected, 
which made it impossible to refuse her; 
while the other house had a vote, more 
important still. “It is your business to 
make yourself agreeable to everybody, 
Val,” said Lord Eskside, feeling as he 
looked at the boy’s long limbs and broad 
shoulders, that the time was approaching 
in which his ambition should at last be 
gratified, and a Ross be elected for the 
county, notwithstanding all obstacles, 
Within the next four or five years a gen- 
eral election was inevitable ; and it was 
one of the old lord’s private prayers that 
it might not come until Val was eligible. 
He did all he could to communicate to him 
that interest in politics which every young 
man of good family, according to Lor 
Eskside, should be reared in. Val had 
been rather inattentive on this point: he 
held, in an orthodox manner, those con- 
ventional and not very intelligent Tory 
principles which belong to Eton ; but he 
had not thought much about the subject, 
if truth must be told, and was rather 
amused than impressed by Lord Eskside’s 
eloquence. “All right, grandpapa,” he 
would say, with that warm general assent 
of youth which is so trying to the eager 
instructor. He was quite ready to accept 
both position and opinions, but he did 
not care enough about them to take the 
_ of forming any decision for him- 
self. 

But he went to Mrs. Rintoul’s party, 
and made himself very agreeable ; and 
not only the retired doctor himself, bat 
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what was perhaps more important, his 
daughters —from Miss Rintoul of five- 
and-thirty to the little one of sixteen — 
were ready as one woman to adopt his 
cause, and wear his colours when the time 
came. ‘What does it matter between 
them, papa?” said Miss Rintoul, who was 
very strong-minded. “ Tory or Radical ; 
what does it matter? They are all con- 
servative in office, and destructive out of 
it. If I had a vote—and at my age it’s a 
disgrace to England that I haven’t— 
I should stand ” friends and neigh- 
bours. That's a better rule than your old 
fashioned Tory and Whig. A good man 
is the one thing needful; over whom, if 
necessary, One can exert intelligent influ- 
ence,” said this amiable woman. I do 
not think her papa, who was better aware 
how very impossible it is to influence 
any human creature, was entirely of her 
opinion ; but he informed Willie Maitland 
that probably on the whole, if no candi- 
date exactly of his own way of thinking 
appeared in the field, he would not hesi- 
tate to support Mr. Ross, if he carried out, 
as there was every reason to expect, the 
promise of his youth. Thus Val, in gay 
unconsciousness, was made to begin his 
canvassing before he was nineteen, and 
while still the episode of the university 
lay between him and public life. Lord 
Eskside invited a large party for the Ist 
of September, and the house continued 
full up to the time of Val’s departure for 
Oxford ; and besides this party of guests 
at home, there was such a succession of 
entertainments given at Rosscraig as had 
not been known before for many years,— 
not since Val’s father was on his promo- 
tion, like Val. Mary Percival was one of 
the party during this time, aiding Lady 
Eskside to receive her guests and do the 
honours of her house. She came when 
it was definitely ascertained that Richard 
was not coming, as his parents wished. 
He wrote that he was deeply occupied, 
and that in the present state of Italian 
politics it was impossible that he could 
leave his post —a letter over which Lady 
Eskside sighed ; but as Mary came to 
make up the deficiency, there was some- 
thing gained to atone for this loss. ; 
Mary, however, never would commit 
herself to that enthusiasm for Val which 
his grandmother felt was her boy’s due. 
She liked him very well, she said —oh, 
very well: he was a nice boy; she was 
very glad he had done so well at school, 
and she hoped he would take a good place 
at Oxford ; but I leave the reader to judge 
whether this mild approbation was likely 
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to satisfy the old people, who by this time 
— husband as well as wife — were, as the 
servants said, altogether ‘‘ wrapt up” in 
Val.‘ Mary offended her friend still more 
by the perverse interest she took in the 
Pringle family, and her many visits to the 
Hewan, where Val was delighted to ac- 
company her as often as she chose to go. 
Violet was “in residence,” as he said, at 
the cottage, living a somewhat lonely life 
there, though the others of the family 
came and went, spending a day or a night 
as they could manage it. I do not know 
if any thought of “falling in love” had 
ever come into Valentine’s boyish head ; 
but there was a delicate link of affection 
and interest between Violet and himself 
which affected him he could not quite tell 
how. As for poor little Vi, I fear her 
young imagination had gone further than 
Valentine’s. It was not love in her case, 
perhaps, any more than in his ; but it was 
fancy, which at seventeen is almost as 
strong. I think this was the primary 
reason of Mary’s frequent visits to the 
Hewan. She saw what was going on in 
the girl’s young head and heart ; and with 
that intense recollection of the circum- 
stances which decided her own fate which 
such gentlewomen, thrown out of the 
common path of life, often have, she had 
conceived an almost exaggerated anxiety 
for the fate of Vi, which seemed to be 
shaping itself after the model of her own. 

“TI wish my dear old lady would not 
spoil that boy so,” she said one Septem- 
ber morning, wien she had walked alone 
through the woods to the Hewan. Her 
pretty Jarticular grey gown (for Mary 
was not without something of that precise 
order which it is usual to call old-maid- 
ishness, about her dress) was marked here 
and there with a little spot from the damp 
ferns and grass, which she rubbed with 
her handkerchief as she spoke, and which 
suddenly brought back to Violet’s mem- 
ory that one day of “playing truant” 
which had been about the sweetest of her 
life. Mary had perceived that Violet gave 
a quick look for the other figure which 
generally followed, and that there was a 
droop of disappointment about her, when 
she perceived that her visitor was alone. 
“ I wish she would not spoil that boy so. 
He is not a bad boy ——” 

“Ts it possible you can mean Val?” 
said Violet, with dignity, erecting her 
small head. 

“Yes, indeed, my dear, it is quite pos- 
sible ; Ido mean Val. He is a good boy 
enough, if you would not all spoil him with 
adulation — as if he were something quite 
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extraordinary, and no one had ever seen 
his like before.” 

“You do not like Val, Miss Percival — 
you never did ; but he likes you, and al- 
ways walks with you when you will let 
him.” 

“ Ah, that is when I am coming here, 
said Mary, with a momentary compunc- 
tion. Then perceiving a pleased glow 
diffuse itself over Vi’s face, she added, 
quickly, “1 mean, he likes to go with me 
when it pleases himself ; but if I were to 
ask any little sacrifice of his will from 
him, you would see how he would look. 
He is one of the most self-willed boys I 
know.” 

Violet did not make any answer. She 
patted her foot upon the carpet, and the 
corners of her little mouth were drawn 
down. She would have frowned had she 
known how; as it was, she averted her 
face in wrath and dismay. 

“ Violet, my dear, I take a great inter- 
est in you,” said Mary. ‘“ When I look at 
you, I sometimes think I-see myself at 
your age. I don’t like to think that you 
may grow up to make a demigod of Val 
— or indeed of any other.” 

“Miss Percival!—I! Oh, how dare 
you !— how can you say so!” cried Vio- 


” 


let, springing to her feet, her face crim- 


son, her eyes shining. “I! make a— 
anything of Val! Oh, how can you be 
so unkind, you grown-up people! Must 
a girl never speak to a boy unless he is 
her brother? And Val has been just 
like my brother. I think of him—as I 
think of Sandy.” 

“Oh, you little story-teller!” cried 
Mary, laughing in spite of herself, as Vio- 
let’s indignant voice faltered into uncer- 
tainty ; “but, Vi, I am not going to scold 
—don’t be afraid. I am going to tell you 
for your good what happened to me. I 
don’t like doing it,” she said, with a blush 
that almost neutralized the difference of 
age between herself and the girl who lis- 
tened to her; “ but I think it may be for 
your good,dear. Violet, when I was your 
age there was some one —whom I was 
constantly in the habit of seeing, as you 
might be of seeing Val. There was never 
any — flirtation or nonsense between us. 
How shall I say it, Violet ?>— for I don’t 
care to speak of such things any more 
than you would. I liked him, as I thought, 
as you do, like a brother; and he was 
always kept before me —never any one 
put Richard. After a while he went out 
nto the world, and there did —some- 
thing which separated us forever! oh, 
not anything wrong, Vi — not a crime, or 
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even vice — but something that showed 
me that I, and all I was, such as I was, 
was nothing in the world to him —that 
nothing was of value to him but his own 
caprice. I never got over it, Violet. 
You see me now growing old, unmarried ; 
and of course | never shall marry now, 
nor have young ones round me like your 
mother ——” 

“ Oh dear, Miss Percival,” cried Violet, 
with tears in her eyes, “who cares for 
being married? What has that to do 
with it? Isit not far finer, far grander, 
to live like you, forever constant to your 
first love? Is not that the best of all?” 
cried the little enthusiast, flushing with 
visionary passion. Mary caught her by 
her pretty shoulders, shook her and 


j kissed her, and laughed, and let one or 
two tears drop, a tribute, half to her own, 


half to the child’s excitement. 

“You little goose!” she cried. “Vi, I 
saw him after, years after — such a man 
to waste one’s life for !—a poor petty 
dilettante, more fond of a bit of china 
than of child or wife, or love or honour. 
Ah, Vi, you don’t understand me ! but to 
think I might have been the mother of a 
child like you, but for that poor creature 
of a man!” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” cried Vi, putting 
her hands to her ears; “I will not listen 
to you, now. If you loved him,” said the 
girl, hesitating and blushing at the word, 
“you never, never could speak of him 
like that.” 

* I never — never could have been de- 
ceived in him, —is that what you mean? 
Vi, I hope you will never follow my ex- 
ample.” 

* Holio!” cried another voice of some 
one coming in at the door, which stood 
open all day long, as cottage doors do— 
“jis there any one in—is Mary here? 
Are you in, Vi?” and Val’s head, glowing 
with arun up the brae, bright with life 
and mirth, and something which looked 
very much like boyish innocence and 
pleasure, looked in suddenly at the par- 
lour door. Val was struck by consterna- 
tion when he saw the agitated looks which 
both endeavoured to hide. “ What’s the 
row ?” he asked, coming in with his hat 
in his hand. “You look as if you had 
been crying. What have you been doing, 
Mary, to Vi?” 

“Scolding her,” said Miss Percival, 
laughing. “I hope you have no objec- 
tion, Vai.” 

“ But I have great objections ; nobody 
shall bother Violet and make her cry, if 1 
can help it. She never did anything 0 
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her life to deserve scolding. Vi,” cried 
Val, turning to her suddenly, “do you 
remember the day we played truant? If 
Mary hadn’t been here, I meant to carry 
‘ou off again into the woods.” 

Violet looked up first at him and then 
at Mary: the first glance was full of de- 
light and tender gratitude, the other was 
indignant and defiant. “Is this the boy 
you have been slandering?” Vi’s eyes 
said, as plain as eyes could speak, to her 
elder friend. Miss Percival rose and 
made the gentleman a curtsy. 

“If Mary is much in your way, she 
will go; but as Vi is a young lady now, 
perhaps Mary’s presence would be rather 
an advantage than otherwise. I put my- 
self at your orders, young people, for the 
woods, or wherever you like.” 

“ Well,” said Val, with the composure 
of his age, “ perhaps it might be as well 
if you would come too. Run to the 
larder, Violet, and look if there’s a pie. 
I'll go and coax Jean for the old basket 
—the very old basket that we had on 
that wonderful day. Quick! and your 
cloak, Vi.’ He rushed away from them 
like a whirlwind ; and soon after, while 
the two ladies were still looking at each 
other in doubt whether he should be hu- 
moured or not, Jean’s voice was heard 


approaching round the corner from her. 
nest. 

“ Pie ! I 
Na, Mr. Valentine, you'll get nae pie from 


Set you up with dainty dishes ! 


me, though you have the grace to come 
and ask for it this time; but I’ll make 
you some sandwiches, if ye like, for 
you’ve a tongue like the very deil himself. 
Oh ay — go away with your pkrases. If 
you were wanting onything you would 
take little heed o’ your good Jean, your 
old friend.” 

“ Listen,” said Mary to Vi. 

“No that ye’re an ill laddie, when a’s 
said. You're not one of the mim-mouthed 
ones, like your father before you; but I 
wouldna say but you were more to be 
lippened to, with all your noise and your 
nonsense. There, go away with you. I'll 
do the best I can, and you'll take care of 
missie. Here’s your basket till ye, ye 
wild lad.” 

Vi had grasped Mary’s arm in return 
when old Jean continued ; but being piti- 
ful, the girl in her happiness would not 
Say anything to increase what she felt 
must be the pain of the woman by her 
side. Vi had divined easily enough that it 
was Valentine’s father of whom Mary 
spoke ; and the child pitied the woman, 
who was old enough to be her mother. 
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Ah, had it but been Valentine! He nev- 
er would disappoint any one — never turn 
into a dilettante, loving china better than 
child or wife. She kissed Mary in a 
little outburst of pity —pity so angelic 
that Violet almost longed to change places 
with her, that she might see and prove 
for herself how different Valentine was. 
As for Mary, she made herself responsi- 
ble for this mad expedition with a great 
confusion and mingling of feelings. She 
went, she said to herself, to prevent 
harm; but some strange mixture of a 
visionary maternity, and of a fellow-feel- 
ing quite incompatible with her mature 
age, was in her mind at the same time. 
She said to herself, with a sigh, as she 
went down the slope, that she might 
have been the boy’s mother, and let her 
heart soften to Sia as she had never 
done before ; though I think this same 
thought it was which had made her feel a 
little instinctive enmity to him, because 
he was not her son but another woman’s. 
How lightly the boy and girl tripped 
along over ‘the woodland paths, waiting 
for her at every corner, chattering their 
happy nonsense, filling the sweet, mellow, 
waving woods with their laughter! They 
pushed down to the river, though the 
walk was somewhat longer than Mary 
cared for, and brought her to the glade in 
which the two runaways had eaten their 
dinner, and where Vi had been found 
asleep on Val’s shoulder. “It looks ex- 
actly as it did then, but how different we 
are!” cried Violet, on the warm, green 
bank, where her shoes and stockings had 
been put to dry. Mary sat down on the 
sunny grass and watched them as they 
poked into all the corners they remem- 
bered and called to them with maternal 
tremblings, when the boy once more led 
the girl across the stepping-stones to the 
great boulder, by the side of which Esk 
foamed and flashed. She asked herself, 
was it possible that this bold brown boy 
would ever turn to be like his father? 
and tried to recollect whether Richard 
had ever been so kind, so considerate of 
any one’s comfort, as Val was of Vi'’s. 
Was it perhaps possible that, instead of 
her own failure, this romance, so prettily 
begun, might come to such a climax of 
happiness as romances all feign to end 
in? Mary, I fear, though she was so sen- 
sible, became slightly foolish as she sat 
under the big bank, and looked at the 
two in the middle of the stream together, 
Esk roaring by over his rocks, and mak- 
ing the words with which she called them 
back, quite inaudible. How handsome 
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Val looked, and how pretty and poetic 
his little companion! The bank of wood 
opposite was all tinted with autumn col- 
our, rich and warm. It was a picture 
which any painter would have loved, and 
it went to Mary’s heart. 

“But you are too big, Val, to play at 
the Babes in the Wood nowadays,” said 
old Lady Eskside, with a little wrinkle in 
her brow, when she heard of the freak; 
“and I wonder the Pringles leave that 
poor little thing by herself at the Hewan, 
sometimes for days together. They say 
it’s for her health; but I think it would 
be much better for her health if she were 
under her mother’s eye.” 

“ But you must remember that I was 
with them,” said Mary, “ representing 
her mother, or a middle-aged supervision 
at least.” 

“My dear,” said Lady Eskside, half 
angry, half smiling, as she shook her 
finger at her favourite, “I have my doubts 
that you are just a romantic gowk; 
though you might know better.” 

“Yes, I might know better — if experi- 
enee could teach,” said Mary; but ex- 
perience so seldom teaches, notwith- 
standing all that is said to the contrary! 
And Mary could not but reflect that Lady 
Eskside had‘not frowned, but smiled 
Perhaps in such 


upon her own delusion. 
cases parental frowns are safer than 
smiles. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THERE was a great dinner at Rosscraig 
before Val went to Oxford; as much fuss 
made about him, the neighbours began to 
say, as was made for his father who came 
home so seldom, and had distinguished 
himself in diplomacy, and turned out to 
be a man of whom the county could be 
proud ; whereas Val was but an untried 
boy going to college, of whom no one 
could as yet say how he would turn out. 
Mr. Pringle was invited to this great 
ceremonial, partly by way of defiance to 
show him how popular the heir was, and 
partly (for the two sentiments are not 
incapable of conjunction) out of kind- 
ness, as recognizing his relationship. He 
came, and he listened to the remarks, 
couched in mysterious terms, yet compre- 
hensible enough, which were made as to 
Val’s future connection with the county, 
in grim silence. After dinner, when the 
ladies had retired, and as the wine began 
to circulate, these allusions grew broader, 
and at length Mr. Pringle managed to 
make out very plainly that old Lord Esk- 
side was already electioneering, though 
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his candidate was but eighteen, and for 
the moment there was very little chance 
of a new election. Val, careless of the 
effect he was intended to produce, and 
quite unconscious of his grandfather's 
motives, was letting loose — his boy- 
ish opinions, all marked, as we have said, 
with the Eton mark, which may be de- 
scribed as Conservative in the gross with 
no very clear idea what the word means 
in detail, but a charming determination 
to stick to it, right or wrong. Lord Esk- 
side smiled benignly upon these effu- 
sions, and so did most of his guests. 
“He has the root of the matter in him,” 
said the old lord, addressing Sir John, 
who was as anxious as himself to have 
“a good man” elected for the county, 
but who had no son, grandson, or nephew 
of his own; and Sir John nodded back 
in genial sympathy. Mr. Pringle, how- 
ever, as was natural, being on the oppo- 
site side from the Rosses in everything, 
was also on the other side in politics, and 
maintained an eloquent silence during this 
part of the entertainment. He bided his 
time, and when there came a lull in the 
conversation (a thing that will happen 
occasionally), he made such an interpola- 
tion as showed that his silence ~ arose 
from no want of inclination to speak. 

“Your sentiments are most elevated, 
Valentine,” he said, “ but your practice is 
democratical to an extent I should scarcely 
have looked for from your father’s son. 
I hope your friend the boatman at Eton 
is flourishing —the one you introduced 
to my daughter and me?” 

“A boatman at Eton,” said the old 
lord, bending his brows, “introduced to 
Violet? You are dreaming, Pringle. I 
hope Val knows better than that.” 

“Indeed I think it shows very fine 
feelings on Valentine’s part—this was 
one of nature’s noblemen, I gathered from 
what he said.” 

“ Nature’s fiddlestick!” exclaimed 
Lord Eskside, and the Tory gentlemen 
pricked up theirears. There was scarcely 
one of them who did not recollect, or 
find himself on the eve of recollecting, at 
that moment, that Val’s mother was “ not 
a lady,” and that blood would out. 

“T introduced him to you as a boat- 
man, sir,” said Val, “not as anything 
else ; though as for noblemen, Brown is 
worth twenty such as I have known with 
handles to their name. We get to esti- 
mate people by their real value at Eton, 
not by their accidental rank,” said the 
youth splendidly, at which Mr. Pringle 
cried an ironical ** Hear, hear! ” 
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“Gently, gently, my young friend,” I think it does you infinite credit,” said 
said Sir John. “ Rank is a great power, Mr. Pringle, blandly. “ I hope you have 
in this world, and not to be lightly spoken been having good sport at Castleton, 
of: it does not become you to talk lightly | Lord Hightowers. You ought to have 


of it; and it does not agree with your come out to my little moor at Dalrulzian, 
of which I aia 


fine Tory principles, Val. I don’t know when the boys have 
approve.” had better bags.” 
“ What have Tory principles todowith| And thus the conversation fell back 
it?” said Val. “A fellow may be rowdy into its ordinary channels ; indeed it had 
or a snob though he is alord; andin that done so before this moment, the battle 
case at Eton, sir, whatever may happen about Brown having quickly failed to in- 
at other places, we give him the cold terest the other members of the party. 
shoulder. I don’t mean to set up Eton | Lord Eskside sat bending his brows and 
for an example,” said Val, gravely, at, straining his mind to hear, but as he had 
which there was a general roar. | the gracious converse of a Duke to at- 
“ Bravo, bravo, my young Tory!” cried tend to, he could not actually forsake 
the Duke himself, no less a person, who} that potentate to make out the chatter of 
on that night honoured Lord Eskside’s the boys with his adversary. Thus Mr. 
table. “In that respect, if you are right, | Pringle fired his first successful shot at 
Eton is an example, let any one who; Val. The Tory gentlemen. forgot the 
pleases take the other side.” story, but they remembered to have 
“If Wales had been at Eton, and had, heard something or other of a love of low 
been wowdy, we’d have sent him to Co-| company on the part of Valentine Ross, 
ventry as soon as look at him,” said Lord | “which, considering that nobody ever 
Hightowers, smoothing an infantile down | knew who his mother was, was perhaps 
on his upper lip. not to be wondered at,” some of the good 
“A very fine sentiment; but I don’t people said. When Lady Eskside heard 
know if the antagonistic principle would of it, she was so much excited by the 
work,” said Mr. Pringle. “Iam a Lib-| malice of the suggestion, and expressed 
eral, as everybody knows; but I don’t: her feelings so forcibly, that Val blazed 
care about admitting boatmen to my in-|upinto oneof his violeat sudden pas- 


unworthy peer.” 
“Did Brown intrude upon you ?” said 


Pringle himself what was thought of his 
conduct, when his grandfather caught 


timacy, however much I may contemn an | sions, and was rushing out to show Mr. 


Valentine, bewildered ; “was he impu-| him and arrested him. “Do you want 
dent ? did he do anything he oughtn’t to ?, to make fools of us. all with your intem- 
Though I could almost as soon believe | perate conduct, sir,” cried the old lord, 
that 1 had behaved like a cad myself, if fire flashing from under his heavy brows. 
you say so I’ll go down directly and kick; “ It is only a child that resents ‘a slight 


the fellow.” And poor Valentine, flushed 
and excited, half rose from his seat. 

“ Bwown !” said Lord Hightowers from 
the other side of the table. ‘“‘ Beg your 
pardon, but you’re mistaken; you must 
be mistaken. Bwown! best fellow that 
ever lived. Awfully sorry he’s not a gen- 
tleman ; but for a cad —no, not a cad — 
a common sort of working fellow, he’s 
the nicest fellow I ever saw. Couldn’t 
have been impudent —not possible. It 
ain't in him, eh, Ross? or else I’d go and 
kick him too with pleasure,” said the 
young aristocrat calmly. 

Between the fire of these two pairs of 
young eyes, Mr. Pringle was somewhat 
taken aback. 

“Oh, he was not impudent; on the 
contrary, a well-informed nice young fel- 
low. My only wonder was, that young gen- 
tlemen of your anti-democratical princi- 


ples should make a bosom friend of a man. 


of the people—that’s all. For my part, 


like this—aman must put up with a 
great deal and make no sign. ‘ Let the 
‘galled jade wince; my withers are un- 
| wrung.’ That is the sort of sentiment 
‘that becomes us.” I don’t know if this 
good advice would have mollified Val but 
for the sudden appearance just then at 
one of the windows which opened on the 
terrace, of Violet in her blue gown, whose 
| innocent eyes turned to them with a look 
| which seemed to say, “ Don’t, oh don’t, 
for my sake!” Of course Violet knew 
‘nothing about it, and meant nothing by 
‘her looks. It was the expression habitual 
_ to her, that was all; but as the old man 
and the young, one hot with fury, the 
‘other calming down his rage, perceived 
the pretty figure outside, the old lord 
‘dropped, as if it burned him, his hold on 
Val’s arm, and Val himself stopped short, 
and, so to speak, lowered his weapons. 
“Is my lady in, please?” said Violet 
through the glass— which was all she 


| 
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had wanted to ask—with those sweet 
imploring looks. They opened the win- 
dow for her eagerly, and she stepped in 
like something dropped out of the sky, 
in her blue gown, carrying her native 
colour with her. After this Val could not 
quite make out what it was that he had 
against Mr. Pringle, until Violet in her 
innocence brought the subject up. 

“ Mamma was scolding papa for some- 
thing — something about Valentine,” said 
Violet. “1 did not hear what it was.” 

“Indeed your papa seems to have 
spoken in far from a nice spirit, my dear, 
thongh I don’t like to say it to you,” said 
Lady Eskside. “What was it about, 
Val? some boatman whom he called 
your bosom friend.” 

“Oh!” cried Violet, clasping her 
hands together, “it must have been that 
Mr. Brown. Papa used to talk of him 
for long and long after.” 

“ And did you think, Violet,” said the 
old lady, severely, “that my boy made 
him his bosom friend ?” 

“Oh, Lady Eskside! he was so nice 
and so grateful to Val. I took sucha 
fancy to him,” cried Vi, with a blush and 
a smile, “‘ because he was so grateful. He 
said Mr. Ross had done everything for 
him. Bosom friend! He looked— I 
don’t think I ever saw a man look so be- 
fore. Women do sometimes,” said Vio- 
let, with precocious comprehension, “as 
if he would have liked to be hurt or done 
some harm to for Val’s sake.” 

“It is the boy I told you about, grand- 
ma,” said Val—‘“the one that Grinder 
made himself disagreeable about ; as if a 
fellow couldn’t try to be of use to any 
other fellow without being had up. He 
rowed them up the river on the 4th of 
June. He ain’t my bosom friend,” he 
added, laughing; “but I’d rather have 
him to stand by me ina crowd than any 
one I know—so that Mr. Pringle was 
right.” 

‘“‘ But he did not mean it so; it was ill- 
meant, it was ill-meant!” cried Lady 
Eskside. Violet looked at them both 
with entreating eyes. 

“ Papa may have said something wrong, 
but Iam sure he did not mean it,” said 
Vi, with the dew coming to her pretty 
eyes. Lady Eskside shook her head ; 
but as for Val, his anger had stolen away 
out of his heart like the moisture on the 
grass when the sun comes out; but the 
sun at the moment had an azure radiance 
shining out of a Llue gown. 

Then Val went off to the University 
with a warm sense of his approaching 
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manhood, and a new independence of 
feeling. He went to Balliol naturally, as 
the college of his country, and there fell 
into the hands of Mr. Gerald Grinder, 
who had condescended to be his private 
tutor long ago, just before he attained to 
the glories of his fellowship. Boys were 
thus passed up along the line among the 
Grinder family, which had an excellent 
connection, and throve well. Val was 
not clever enough nor studious enough 
to furnish the ambitious heads of his col- 
lege with a future first-class man ; but 
as he had one great and well-established 
quality, they received him with more than 
ordinary satisfaction ; for even at Balliol, 
has not the most sublime of colleges a 
certain respect for its place on the river? 
I have heard of such a thing as a Boating 
scholarship, the nominal examination for 
which is made very light indeed for fa- 
mous oars ; but anyhow, Val, though per- 
haps a very stiff matriculation paper 
might have floored him, got in upon com- 
paratively easy terms. I will not say 
much about his successes, or even insist 
on the fact that Oxford was an easy win- 
ner on the river that triumphant day when 
Lichen rowed stroke and Val bow in the 
University boat, and all the small Etoni- 
ans roared so under their big hats, that 
it was a mercy none of them exploded. 
Val did well, though not brilliantly, in his 
University career, as he had done at 
Eton. He had a little difficulty now and 
then with his hasty temper, but otherwise 
came to no harm; and thus, holding his 
own in intellectual. matters, and doing 
more than hold his own in other points 
that rank quite as high in Oxford as in 
the rest of the academical world, made 
his way to his majority. I believe it 
crossed Lord Eskside’s mind now and 
then to think that in Parliament it was 
very soon forgotten whether a man had 
been bow or even stroke of the ’Varsity 
boat ; and that it could count for little in 
political life, and for less than nothing 
with the sober constituency of a Scotch 
county; but then, as all the youth of 
England, and all the instructors of that 
youth, set much store by the distinction, 
even the anxious parent (not to say 
grandfather) is mollified. “What good 
will all that nonsense do him?” the old 
lord would growl, curling his shaggy eye- 
brows, as he read in the papers, even the 
most intellectual, a discussion of Val’s 
sinews and breadth of chest and “form” 
before the great race was rowed. “At 
least it cannot do him any harm,” said 
my lady, always and instantly on the de- 
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fensive ; “and I don’t see why you should 
gradge our boy the honor that other folks’ 
boys would give their heads for.” “ Other 
folks’ boys may be foolish if they like —I 
am concerned only for my own,” said 
Lord Eskside ; “what does the county 
care for his bowing or his stroke-ing ? it’s 
a kind of honour that will stand little 
wear and tear, however much you may 
think of it, my lady.” But to tell the 
truth, I don’t think my lady in her soul 
did think very much of it, except in so far 
that it was her principle to stand up for 
most things that pleased Val. 

In the meantime, however, the depart- 
ure of Val from Eton had produced a 
much more striking effect upon some 
nameless persons than even on any of 
his other friends. Dick missed him with 
unfeigned and unconcealed regret. He 
insisted upon carrying his bag to the sta- 
tion for him, notwithstanding the cab 
which conveyed Val’s other effects ; and 
went home again in very depressed spir- 
its after having bidden him good-bye. 
But Dick’s depression was nothing to 
that with which his mother sat gazing 
blankly over the river, with that look in 
her eyes which had for some time de- 
parted from them — that air of lodking for 
something which she could not find, 
which had made her face so remarkable. 
She had never quite lost it, itis true ; but 
the hope which used to light’ up -her 
eyes of seeing, however far off, that one 
boat which she never failed to recog- 
nize shooting up or down the stream, 
had softened her expression wonder- 
fully,and brought her back, as it were, 
to the things surrounding her. Val, 
though she saw so little of him, was 
as an anchor of her heart to the boy’s 
mother. In the consciousness that he 
was near, that she should hear his name, 
see the shadow of him flitting across the 
brightness of the river, or that even when 
he was absent, a few weeks would bring 
back those dim and forlorn delights to 
her, kept the wild heart satisfied. This 
Strange visionary absorption in the boy 
she had given up did not lessen her at- 
tachment to the boy she retained — the 
good Dick, who had — been so good 
ason toher. She thought that she had 
totally given up Val; and certainly she 
never hoped, nor even desired, any more 
of him than she had from her window. 
Indeed, in her dim perpetual ponderings 
On this subject, the poor soul had come to 
feel that it could be no comfort, but much 
the reverse, to Val, to find out that she 
was his mother. Had any hope of the 
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possibility of revealing herself to him 
ever been in her mind, it would have dis- 
appeared after their first interview. After 
that she had always kept in the back- 
ground on the occasions when he came to 
see Dick, and had received his ‘ Good 
morning, Mrs. Brown,” without anything 
but a curtsy — without objecting to the 
name, as she had done on their first meet- 
ing. No, alas! a gentleman like that, 
with all the consciousness about him of a 
position so different,— with that inde- 
scribable air of belonging to the highest 
class which the poor tramp-woman recog- 
nized at once, remembering her brief and 
strange contact with it in that episode of 
her existence which had been so incom- 
prehensible at the time, but which had 
gradually unveiled and disentangled itself 
through hours and years of brooding 
thought ; a gentleman like that to have a 
mother like herself revealed to him —a 
mother from the road, from the fairs and 
racecourses! She almost cried out with 
fright when she thought of the possi- 
bility, and made a vow to herself that 
never, never would she expose Valentine 
to this horror and shame. No! she had 
made her bed, and she must lie upon it. 
But when he went away, the visionary 
support which had sustained her visionary 
nature—the something out of herself 
which had kept her wild heart satisfied — 
failed all at once. It was as if a blank 
had suddenly been spread before the eyes 
that were always looking for what they 
could find no more. She never spoke of 
it — never wept, nor made any demonstra- 
tion of the change; but she flagged in 
her life and her spirit all at once. Her 
work, which she had got through with an 
order and swiftness strangely at variance 
with all the habits which her outdoor life 
might have been supposed to form, began 
to drag, and be a weariness to her. She 
had no longer the inducement to get it 
over, to be free for the enjoyment of her 
window. Sometimes she would sit drear- 
ily down in the midst of it, with her face 
turned to the stream by a forlorn habit, 
and thus Dick would find her sometimes 
when he came in to dinner. “You are 
not well, mother,” the lad said, anxiously. 
“Oh yes, quite well—the likes of me 
is never ill — till we die,” she would say, 
with a dreamy smile. “You have too 
much work, mother,” said Dick ; “I can’t 
have you working so hard—have a girl 
to help you; we’ve got enough money to 
afford it, now I’m head man.” “Do you 
think Ive gone useless, then?” she 
would ask, with some indignation, rous- 
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ing herself; and thus these little contro- 
versies always terminated. Dick watched 
her, with a wonder growing in his mind. 
She was very restless during the autumn, 
but when the dark days of winter came, 
relapsed into a half-stupefied quiet. Even 
when Val was at Eton, he had of course 
been invisible on the river during the 
winter. “The spring will be the pull,” 
Dick said to himself, wondering, with an 
anguish which it would be difficult to de- 
scribe, whether it was his duty to pull up 
the stakes of this homely habitation, which 
he had fixed as he thought so securely for 
himself, and to abandon his work and his 
living, and the esteem of his neighbours, 
to resume for her sake the wanderings 
which he loathed ; could it be his duty? 
A poor lad, reared at the cost of visible 

rivations by a very poor mother, has a 
Better idea of the effort and of the sacri- 
fice made for him than a young man of a 
higher class for whom even more bitter 
struggles may have been. Dick knew 
what it must have cost the poor tramp- 
woman to bring him up as she had done, 
securing hin bread always, keeping him 
from evil communications, even having 
him taught a little in his childhood. For 
a tramp to have her child taught to read 
and write involves as much as Eton and 
Oxford would to another ; and Dick was 
as much above the level of his old com- 
panions in education as a university 
prizemarn is above the common mass ; 
and he knew what it must have cost her, 
therein having an advantage over many 
boys, who never realize what they have 
cost their parents till these parents are 
beyond all reach of gratitude. Was it, 
then, his duty to give up everything — his 
own life —and open the doors of her 
prison-house to this woman to whom he 
owed his life? Such questions come be- 
fore many of us in this world, and have to 
be solved one way or other. Our own 
life, independence, and use ; or the hap- 
piness of those who have guarded and 
reared us, though without giving up their 
all to us, as we are called upon to do for 
them. Perhaps it is a question which 
women have to decide upon more often 
than men. Dick thrust it away from him 
as long as he could, trying not to think of 
it, and watching his mother with an anx- 
iety beyond words, as the days lengthened, 
and the spriag freshness came back, and 
the Brocas elms got their first wash of 
green. 
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out of the open window, with her rapt 
eyes gazing, not at the river, but away 
over the distant fields. She got paler and 
thinner every day before his eyes; and 
he owed everything (he thought) to her, 
and what was he to do? 

What the sacrifice would have been to 
Dick, I dare not calculate. In these three 
years he had become known to everybody 
about, and was universally liked and 
trusted. He was his master’s right-hand 
man. He had begun to know what com- 
fort was, what it was to havea little moncy, 
(delightful sensation !) what it was to get 
on in the world. The tramp-boys about 
the roads, and the new lads who were 
taken on at the rafts, attracted his sym- 
pathy, but it was the sympathy of a per- 
son on a totally different level — who had 
indeed been as they were, but who had 
long gone over their heads, and was of a 
class and of habits totally different. Had 
Lord Hightowers been called upon to di- 
vest himself of his title, and become sim- 
ple John Seton in an engineer’s shop, the 
humiliation would not have been compar- 
able to that which Dick would have en- 
dured had he been compelled to degrade 
himself into a vagrant, a frequenter of 
fairs and races. Indeed I think Lord 
Hightowers would rather have liked the 
change, having a mechanical turn,— while 
to Dick the thought was death. It made 
him sick and faint to think of the possi- 
bility. But, on the other hand, was he to 
let his mother pine and die like a caged 
eagle ? or let her go away from him, to 
bear all the inevitable privations alone? 

One day the subject was finally forced 
upon his consideration in such a way that 
he could not disregard it. When he went 
home to his early dinner, she was gone, 
Everything was arranged for him with 
more care than usual, his meal left by the 
fire, his table laid, and the landlady in- 
formed him that his mother had left word 
she would not -be back till night. Dick 
did not run wildly off in search of her, as 
some people would have done. He had 
to look after his work, whatever happened. 
He swallowed his dinner hastily, a prey 
to miserable thoughis. It had come then 
at last, this misfortune which he had so 
long foreseen! Could he let her wander 
off alone to die of cold and weariness be- 
hind some hedge? After the three years’ 
repose, her change of habits, and the de- 
clining strength which he could not 
deceive himself about, how could she 


unconscious gasp as if for breath, as} bear those privations alone? Noy, it was 


though the confined air of the room stifled | 
Sometimes he found her half bent’ 


her. 


impossible. Dick reviewed the whole 
situation bitterly enough, poor fellow. 
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He knew what everybody would say: how 
it was the vagrant blood breaking out in 
him again ; how it was, once a tramp al- 
ways a tramp ; how it wasa pity, but well, 
on the whole, that he had done nothing 
wild and lawless before he left. And 
some would regret him, Dick thought, 
brushing his hand across his eyes — “ the 
gentlemen” generally, among whom he 
had many fast friends. Dick decided 
that he would do nothing rash. He would 
not give up his situation, and give notice 
of leaving to the landlady, till he had first 
had a talk with his mother; but he 
“tidied” the room after his solitary din- 
ner with a forlorn sense of the general 
breaking up of all his comforts — and 
went to his afternoon’s work with a heavy 
heart. 

It was quite late when she came home. 
He could hear by her steps upon the stair 
that she was almost too tired to drag one 
foot after another, as he ran to open the 
door for her. Poor soul! she came in 
carrying a basket of primroses, which she 
held out to him with a pathetic smile. 
“Take them, Dick; I’ve been far to get 
’em, and you used to be fond of them 
when you were little,” she said, dropping 
wearily into the nearest seat. She was 


pale, and had been crying, he could see; 


and her abstract eyes looked at him 
humbly, beseechingly, like the eyes of a 
dumb creature, which can express a 
vague anguish but cannot explain. 

“ Was it for ¢hem you went, mother ?” 
cried Dick, with momentary relief: but 
this was turned into deeper distress when 
she shook her head, and burst out into a 
low moaning and crying that was pitiful 
to hear. 

“No,” she said,—“ no, no, it wasn’t 
for them; it was to try my strength ; and 
I can’t do it, Dick—I can’t do it, no 
more, never no more. The strength has 
gone out of me. I’m dying for free air 
and the road — but I can’tdo it, no more, 
no more!” 

Poor Dick went and knelt down by her 
side, and took her hand into his. He 
was glad, and conscience-stricken, and 
full d pity for her, and understanding of 
her trouble. “Hush, mother! hush!” 
he said; “don’t cry. You're weakly 
after the long winter, as I’ve seen you 
before ——” 

“No, lad, no,” she cried, rocking her- 
self in her chair; “no, I’ll never be able 
for it again —no more, no more !” 

_ Dick never said a word of the tumult 
in his own mind: he tried to comfort 
her, prophesying — though heaven knows 
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how much against his own interests ! — 
that she would soon feel stronger, and 
coaxed her to eat and drink, and at length 
prevailed upon her to go to bed. Now that 
they had become comparatively rich, she 
had the little room behind which had 
once been Dick’s, and he was promoted 
to a larger chamber up-stairs. He sat 
up there, poor fellow, as long as he could 
keep awake, wondering what he must do. 
Could it be that he was glad that his 
mother was less strong? or was it his 
duty to lose no time further, but to 
take her away by easy stages to the open 
air that was necessary for her, and the 
fields that she loved? Dick’s heart con- 
tracted, and bitter tears welled up into 
his eyes. But he felt that he must think 
of himself no longer, only of her. That 
was the one thing self-evident, which re- 
quired no reasoning to make clear. 

The next day a letter came from Val- 
entine Ross, the first sign of his exist- 
ence all this time, which changed en- 
tirely the current of affairs. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Wuat lover of poetry, whose studies 
have made him familiar with the singers 
of the elder day, can fail to find interest 
in tracing scenes, characters, and similes 
which have now become the common 
property of poets, to their often dim and 
distant origin? The course of such an 
explorer is at times like his who seeks in 
a mountainous district for the well-spring 
ofariver. It is an easy task to followits 
upward course to where the broad stream 
issues from some fair, large lake; but 
whence did that lake itself derive its 
waters? They flow into it down many a 
mountain vale; and the largest brooks 
are themselves the outlets of smaller lakes 
which lie far up on the bosom of the sur- 
rounding hills. In like manner, we may 
trace with little trouble the tale of some 
wronged and deserted Mariana of modern 
times to its true origin in the story of the 
hapless Queen of Carthage ; but when we 
come to inquire whence Virgil himself 
derived the notion of his Dido’s fortunes, 
the answer is more complex. We are 
commonly referred to the Odyssey, where, 
in truth, we find Calypso detaining 
Ulysses, and watering her island-rocks 
with angry tears at his departure. But 
the power and the passion, the anguish 
and the suicide, of which Homer sang not, 
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whence came they to the Mantuan bard ? 
We find hints of them in the epic, and 
still more in the dramatic, Medea; we 
catch glimpses of them in the “ Deianeira” 
of Sophocles ; could the lost treasures of 
the tragedy of “ Hellas” be recovered to 
us, farther sources yet might be unveiled. 
So far, however, we can track with some 
success the bright waters of the lower 
lake to those higher homes where they 
mirror mountain-ash and rock in their 
deep, still bosoms. But the climber who 
rests awhile by the lonely tarn knows that 
its waters, too, have a higher fount, and 
that, if he can scale the overhanging crags, 
he shall find it somewhere bubbling up 
among the ferns and heather far above 
him. Even so, the heroines of the Greek 
plays were not the dramatists’ own inven- 
tion; they themselves received from tra- 
dition the story which they shaped so 
grandly ; and in the wanderings of Ulys- 
ses, as told by the minstrels who preceded 
Homer, there was probably a place for 
the bright-haired Calypso in her cedar- 
scented cavern. Yet could we summon 
those early bards before us, and listen to 
their artless strain, should we think less 
of Homer than we do now? = Inlike man- 
ner, is Virgil other than a great poet be- 
cause he owes debts, even in one of the 


two finest books of the Azneid, to his 


gifted predecessors? Is he not rather 
(following the analogy which guided our 
choice of our title) to be commended, like 
one who, having inherited from different 
lines of ancestry several precious stones 
(they, too, the gift of nature to their first 
possessors, not the work of man), should 
set them in one rich necklace, and en- 
hance their value many times by engrav- 
ing each with aclear-cut and nobly-shaped 
intaglio? It is otherwise, of course, 
where the poet adds nothing of his own 
but the setting. Noone would give the 
praise of invention to Dryden for his 
“ Palamon and Arcite” (a version of the 
“ Knighte’s Tale” into modern English), 
orto Tennyson for his “ Elaine” and 
“ Passing of Arthur” (translations from 
the prose of the “ Morte d’Arthur” into 
verse), or deny their inferiority on the 
score of inventive genius * to Chaucer ; 


* How entirely Tennyson (with all his other poetic 
gifts) is wanting in this great endowment, is conclu- 
sively proved by his ** Last Tournament.’”’ The colour 
of his picture, with its brown autumnal hues, is ad- 
mirable ; but what a composition as regards the central 
figure! Many a previous idyl has told of Arthur’s 

reatness ; now at last we are promised a sight of it. 
+ all the pomp of war the king rides forth with his 
attendant chivalry; and this is all that the poet can de- 
vise for him by way of ex=loit,—to look on while his 
drunken adversary falls off his horse by accident, to 
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and to that nameless poet who is known 
to us by the prose of “ Sir Thomas Mal- 
lory.” But the gems, new-set by Dryden 
and by Tennyson, have delighted hun- 
dreds who would never have searched for 
them in their first receptacles. A beau- 
tiful style, a musical verse, have charms 
for all lovers of poetry ; and, where the 
higher gifts of the creative imagination 
are wanting, cannot be employed better 
than in adorning what it has produced of 
old. Not such, however, are the rela- 
tions between Virgil and Homer. Even 
where the former copies the latter most 
closely in details, he yet transfuses into 
them a new spirit from the sense which 
pervades his great poem of the vast com- 
ing fortunes of Rome. Thus, the main 
idea of his sixth book is unquestionably 
borrowed from Homer. The journey of 
4Eneas among the dead seems at first 
sight a mere reproduction of the same 
awful visit of Ulysses. Were it no more 
than this, its exquisite verse, its marvel- 
lous matchings of sound with sense, 
would suffice to establish its writer’s po- 
sition as one of the greatest poets of the 
second order. But, on a closer inspec- 
tion, two points of difference emerge. 
Virgil’s descent into Hades is dignified 
by afar stronger ethic feeling than Ho- 
mer’s, awing the listener’s mind by its 
representation of the essential and ever- 
lasting distinction between right and 
wrong, between good and evil. And 
again, its supernatural horrors are justi- 
fied, as Homer’s could not be, by the pur- 
pose for which they are exhibited. Ulys- 
ses only seeks to learn his own fortunes 
from the soothsayer Teiresias ; the proph- 
esy of Anchises to AEneas is big with the 
future fates of Rome. There, too, we 
find (no doubt a dangerous example to 
succeeding poets) the most beautiful of 
references in an epic to contemporary 
events. Of all the wreaths which have 
been twined for an untimely bier, where 
is there one which equals this introduc- 
tion of the early-lost Marcellus beside his 
renowned ancestor at the end of the grand 
procession of Roman worthies ? — 


Here spake Aineas, —for he saw there walked 

By him a youth of beauty rare, in arms 

Bright flashing, yet sad-browed, with down- 
cast eyes, — 

“ Who, father, thus attends that hero’s steps? 

Son, or late offspring of his mighty line? 

What — of courtiers round! how like in 
ook ! 


watch his castle fired by his own disobedient troops, 
and then quietly ride home again! 
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Yet round his head black Night floats with 
sad shade.” 

With rising tears began Anchises then : 

“Son, search not the great mourning of thy 
race ; 

Him shall the fates but show to earth, not 
suffer 

To stay there. 
line 

Too mighty, gods! this gift retained its own. 

How loud those groans the Field to Mars’ 
great city 

Shall send ! yea, Tiber, what funereal pomps 

Shalt thou behold when by his new-raised 
mound 

Thou glidest ! Never boy of Ilian race 

Shall lift a Latin grandsire’s hopes as he : 

Nor Romulus’ earth so boast of other nurs- 
ling. 

Alas his piety ! alas his faith, 

Fit for an elder time! his hand in war 

Unconquered ! for unscathed could none have 


Ye had thought the Roman 


met 
His sword, whether on foot he charged the 


foe 
Or spurred his foaming courser’s flanks. Oh, 


So to be ae ! if fate could be annulled 

Thou too wert a Marcellus. From full hands 

Pour forth your lilies: mine be darker flowers 

To strew, heaping such gifts, (what else is 
left ?) 

The empty honours of my grandson’s shade.” 


A gem indeed! And yet, of all the 
treasures in the muse’s casket, the most 
easily imitated in paste, the quickest set 
in gaudy tinsel. Alas for the shameless 
flatteries of worthless scions of the house 
of Este by Ariosto and by Tasso which 
bear a superficial resemblance to this 
great passage ; and for numberless other 
instances of a poet’s readiness 


To heap the shrine of luxury or pride, 
With incense kindled from the muse’s flame ! 
Let us turn to a far nobler result of the 
sixth book of the AZneid, the very grand- 
est ever produced by any poem, to 
Dante’s “ Divine Comedy.” The great 
Italian, at whose mighty voice “dead 
poesy rose” from her grave fairer and 
more vigorous than before, sedulously 
represents the first part of his magnifi- 
cent work as the offshoot of the descent 
of Aneas into Hades, while his references 
to the Aineid are frequent in its two other 
divisions. He has expressively marked 
his obligations to Virgil, by representing 
him as the guide whose steps he follows 
to the nether glooms ; and there is scarce- 
ly a striking description, or even line, in 
Virgil’s sixth book of which we do not 
find the counterpart, or the expansion, in 
the “ Divine Comedy.” But everything 
there is new, stamped by the presence of 
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a greater genius, animated by a diviner 
fire—a fire kindled from that altar in 
the heavens from which the pagan poet 
could light no torch ; the oldest materials 
— the shapes of an outworn mythology — 
are combined into new forms and en- 
dowed with a new life; so that Dante, 
the frankest among poets in acknowledg- 
ing his obligations to the past, stands 
forth as the most original of writers: in 
a word, by a miracle not to be paralleled 
among the achievements of art, the pre- 
cious antique gem bequeathed to modern 
times by ‘Weoeer and by Virgil, has re- 
ceived from their great successor’s hand 
a new intaglio, which can be scanned and 
admired without interfering with our de- 
light in its earlier engraving —a mystic 
and spiritual emblem which ‘has brought 
forth a latent brightness, never seen be- 
fore, from the stone which, through it, is 
now hallowed and honoured like that 
which of old glittered in the centre of the 
high priest’s breastplate. 

But not to dwell longer on this greatest 
but best-known instance of a transmitted 
poetic glory, let us survey for a moment 
one of the results in English poetry of 
the journey of Ulysses to the Cimmerian 
regions. What fruit it has borne in Mil- 
ton’s pages we will leave our readers to 
investigate for themselves ; but we shall 
scarcely err in supposing that they are 
not so familiar with its effect on Spenser. 
The second book of “ The Faery Queen ” 
derives its name from the virtue of Tem- 
perance. Taking that quality in its lar- 
gest sense, Spenser, in its seventh canto, 
conducts his hero, Sir Guyon, into the 
cave of Mammon, that he may have an 
opportunity of showing himself temperate 
as to the love of gold as well as the love 
of pleasure, and of seeing through and 
despising all the snares of covetousness. 
The way into Mammon’s secret treasure- 
houses leads men (by a fine allegory) 
close past the gates of hell. The com- 
pany which surrounds those gates recalls 
Virgil’s — 

Mala mentis 
Gaudia; mortiferumque adversod in limine 
Bellum 
Ferrique Eumenidum thalami, et Discordia 
demens, 
Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis ; 


for Spenser tells us that — 


By that way’s side there sat infernal Pain, 
And fast beside him sat tumultuous Strife, 
The one in hand an iron whip did strain, 
The other brandishéd a bloody knife, 
And both did gnash their teeth, and both did 
threaten life. 
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XXII. 
On th’ other side, in one consort there sate 
Cruel Revenge, and rancorous Despite, 
Disloyal Treason and heart-burning Hate: 
But gnawing Jealousy, out of their sight 
Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite ; 
And trembling Fear still to and fro did fly, 
And found no place where safe he shroud 
him might ; 
Lamenting Sorrow did in darkness lie, 
And Shame his ugly face did hide from living 
eye. 
XXIIL 
And over them sad Horror, with grim hue, 
Did always soar, beating his iron wings ; 
And after him owls and night-ravens flew, 
The hateful messengers of heavy things. 


But Spenser has altered the position of 
the “ultrices Cure” and “consangui- 
neus Leti Sopor ” of the elder poet to suit 
his own allegory, placing the former (em- 
bodied as one, not many) as the appro- 
priate warder of the door of Plutus in- 
stead of Pluto. Mammon leads Guyon 
past the first dread shapes, and then — 


At last him to a little door he brought, 
That to the Gate of Hell, which gapéd wide, 
Was next adjoining, ne them parted ought : 
Betwixt them both was but a little stride 
That did the House of Riches from Hell- 
Mouth divide. 


XXV. 


Before the door sat self-consuming Care ; 

Day and night keeping wary watch and 
ward, 

For fear lest Force and Fraud should un- 
aware 

Break in and spoil the treasure there in 
guard. 

Ne would he suffer Sleep once thitherward 

Approach, albe his drowsy den were next ; 

For next to Death is Sleep to be compared, 

Therefore his House is unto his annext : 

Here Sleep, there Riches, and Hell-Gate them 

both betwixt. 


They enter and find themselves in vast 
caverns hewn out of gold, full of chests 
and coffers holding the wrought metal ; 
which, further on in its earlier stage, 
busy fiends are preparing to add to the 
store by purifying from dross in large fur- 


naces. But the golden floor is strewn 
with dead men’s bones, the bright roof 
dimmed and overhung with  spider’s 
webs ; a grisly fiend walks behind the 
knight, ready to seize him if he is 
tempted by any of Mammon’s glittering 
baits ; and amid those boundless stores 
of wealth all is darkness, uncertainty, 
and danger; for, as to A=neas and the 
Sibyl, 
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View of cheerful day 
Did never in that house itself display ; 
But a faint shadow of uncertain light, 
Such as a lamp whose life doth fade away, 
Or as the moon,* clothéd with cloudy night, 
Doth shew to him that walks in fear and sad 
affright. 


Guyon resists the deadly attractions of 
the hoarded gold: he is likewise proof 
against the subtler charms of ambition, 
personified as 

A woman gorgeous gay, 
And richly clad in robes of royalty ; 


of whom Spenser, with a yet more skilful 
use of alliteration says — 


Her face right wondrous fair did seem to be, 

That her broad beauty’s beam great brightness 
threw 

Thro’ the dim shade, that all men might it see. 


She is the daughter of Mammon, who 
offers her in marriage to Sir Guyon, and, 
on his refusal, alleging his “ troth yplight” 
to “other lady,” leads him to the “ Gar- 
den of Proserpina,” to tempt him with 
some of the golden apples which have 
wrought so much strife on earth. But 
the tree on which they grow stretches its 
branches far indeed, for they dip into the 
black river Cocytus; and the sight of 
souls tormented therein would have 
moved one even less prudent than Spen- 
ser’s hero to reject them. The two 
selected out of many for detailed descrip- 
tion, just before Guyon’s victorious re- 
turn to upper air, are Tantalus and Pon- 
tius Pilate. By the former of these 
Spenser binds his view of the infernal 
regions to Homer’s, of whose only three 
criminals the Phrygian king occupies the 
central place, and whose description of 
the torments of Tantalus, cast by Mr. 
Worsley into two of his beautiful Spen- 
serian stanzas, may throw light on the 
mind of the reader of Spenser’s own four. 
But the image of the Roman governor is 
a grand and original conception, though 
possibly influenced by some of Dante’s 
pictures of punishment, and must be re- 
ceived as a successful effort of Spenser’s 
to supply an omission on the part of the 
great Italian at which men have often 
wondered, and which no man, so far as we 
know, has satisfactorily explained. These 
are Spenser’s powerful stanzas : — 

LXI. 

He looked a little further, and espied 

— wretch, whose carcase deep was 

rent 


* “ Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis, ubi coelum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem.” 
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Within the river, which the same did hide ; 
But both his hands, most filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fained to wash themselves incessantly ; 
Yet nothing cleaner were for such intent, 
But rather fouler seeméd to the eye, 

So lost his labour vain and idle industry. 


LXII. 

The knight, him calling, askéd who he was, 

Who lifting up his head him answered thus, 

“T Pilate am, the falsest judge, alas ! 

And most unjust, that by unrighteous 

And wicked doom to Jews dispiteous, 

Delivered up the Lord of Life to die, 

And did acquit a murderer felonous ; 

The whiles my hands I washed in purity, 
The whiles my soul was soiled with foul in- 

iquity.” 

Nor is Spenser indebted to Virgil only 
in the second division of his beautiful 
poem. Its third part (the Book of Chas- 
tity, owes much more to the Mantuan 
bard, since its most pleasing character, 
that of Britomart, is evidently derived 
from his Camilla. Of the great Italian 
copies of that enchanting model, by 
Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, it is the first 
heroine of the two former, Bradamante, 
not their second, Marphisa (still less the 
Clorinda of the “ Jerusalem Delivered ”), 
whom Spenser’s sweet British princess 
recalls to us. Her pure and feminine 
dignity, combined with her faithful devo- 
tion to the yet unseen Arthegal, lift the 
character of Britomart into a_ higher 
sphere of romance than that in which her 
Italian prototype abides; but, like the 
haughty Amazons of the two “ Orlandos,” 
her career is too successful to evoke the 
pathetic interest aroused in the reader’s 
mind by the death of the Volscian maid. 
Combined by Virgil, in all probability, 
from the old traditions of Italy, blended 
with traits from that death of Penthesilea 
of which a lost Cyclic poet sang, the 
Camilla strikes every reader as one of 
the most touching episodes of the AEneid. 
We afterwards see the jewel which there 

first flashed upon us sparkle under later 
poets’ touch, with far different surround- 
ings, amid the chivalry of “ Charlemain 
and all his peerage,” and that yet nobler 
knightly company concerning whom Sid- 
ney listened while Spenser sang. Butit is 
in the hands of Tasso that the gem shines 
with its purest lustre, emitting an un- 
earthly light on the pale white brow 
whereon the baptismal waters glisten, as 
Clorinda — her life-blood ebbing from the 
wound made by her hapless lover’s un- 
Witting hand — resigns her new-born soul 
to its Creator and Sanctifier, and, signing 
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Tancred’s pardon, sinks into her death- 
sleep.* Here in one small instance the 
Christian faith has enabled Tasso, though 
of inferior genius, to outdo Vigil as de- 
cidedly as Dante has done, in part by the 
Sane means, on a far larger scale. 

Our next example will illustrate literally 
the “ Progress of Poesy” from Hellas to 
Italy and from Italy to England ; and, 
requiring for its clear setting forth the 
investigation of authors less widely read 
than Virgil is, may haply detain us some- 
what longer than the foregoing. We 
would ask our readers to accompany us 
on a perilous voyage to the Hall of Circe 
and to the Gardens of Armida. May we 
go and return unscathed, protected by 
the appropriate talisman ! 

To begin then, as we ought, with the 
father of poetry, we find scattered up and 
down in the Odyssey most of the traits 
which Ariosto, Tasso, and Spenser have 
afterwards combined into their pictures 
of a knight and his enchantress : the idea 
of a brave man detained from active ser- 
vice by one supernatural being, and lib- 
erated through the intervention of another, 
in Ulysses long kept hid by Calypso, and 
released by her at the command of Her- 
mes ; again, the story of a powerful sor- 
ceress, whose spells turn men into beasts, 
frustrated by a mightier counter-charm, 
and constrained to restore her victims to 
their natural shapes, in the victory won 
by Ulysses over Circe through the heaven- 
sent herb Moly; not to speak of the 
Sirens and of Scylla and of Charybdis 
blended by Spenser with the tale of Circe 
for the sake of the moral lesson. The 
things of which Homer gives only hints 
for his successors to amplify, are, as we 
might expect, the personal charms of his 
enchantresses and the loveliness of the 
garden-bowers in which they dwell. On 
them he is even less diffuse than in his 
brief description of the orchards of King 
Alcinous, which we quote from Worsley’s 
charming translation, that our readers 
may mentally contrast it with the elabo- 
rate enumerations of later times : — 


There > full prime the orchard trees grow 
ta 

Sweet fig, pomegranate, apple fruited fair, 

Pear and the healthful olive. Each and all 

Both summer droughts and chills of winter 


spare ; 

All the year round they flourish. Some the 
air 

Of Zephyr warms to life, some doth mature. 

Apple grows old on apple, pear on pear, 


* “ Passa la bella donna e par che dorma.” 
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Fig follows fig, vintage doth vintage lure ; 
Thus the rich revolution doth for aye endure. 


XVIIL 
With well-sunned floor for drying, there is 


seen 

The vineyard. Here the grapes they cull, 
there tread. 

Here falls the blossom from the clusters 
green, 

There the first blushings by the sun are 
shed. 

Last, flowers forever fadeless — bed by bed ; 

Two streams: one waters the whole garden 
fair ; ; 

One through the courtyard, near the house 
is led ; 

Whereto with pitchers all the folk repair. 

All these the god-sent gifts to King Alci- 
nous were. Book vii. 


Here the flowers only receive one line, 
and in the two books which are our more 
especial concern, they are only once men- 
tioned. Homer tells us of Circe’s gold 
and silver plate, her purple and fine linen, 
of her 


Silver-studded chair, 
Rich, dzdal, covered with a crimson pall ; 


but of her bower of bliss he says nothing. 
Calypso’s is a vine-clad cave, embosomed 
in trees, which extorts the admiration of 
even Hermes himself ; but it is despatched 
by Homer in comparatively few words : — 


There dwelt the fair-haired nymph, and her 
he found 

Within. Bright flames that on the hearth 
did play, 

Fragrance of burning cedar breathed around 

And fume of incense wafted every way. 

There her melodious voice the live-long day, 

Timing the golden shuttle, rose and fell. 

And round the cave a leafy wood there lay 

Where green trees waved o’er many a shady 
dell, 

Alder and poplar black and cypress sweet of 
smell. 
x. 

Thither the long-winged birds retired to 
sleep, 

Falcon anc owl and sea-crow loud of tongue, 

Who plies her business in the watery deep ; 

And round the hollow cave her tendrils flung 

A healthy vine, with purpling clusters hung ; 

And fountains four, in even order set, 

Near one another, from the stone out 
sprung, 

Streaming four ways their crystal-showery 


jet 
Through meads of parsley soft and breathing 


violet. Book v. 


Calypso’s beauty is left to be conjectured 
from the epithet in the first of these two 
stanzas, and from the unwilling confession 
of Ulysses ; 
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Well may Penelope in form and brow 
And stature seem inferior far to thee, 
For she is mortal and immortal thou ; 


— while Circe stands at the “ bright gates 
of her mansion marble-walled,” a “ dread 
goddess, gleaming-haired,” to be painted 
by each reader for himself, as to colour 
and features. Far more distinct is Spen- 
ser’s portrait of Acrasia, the Circe of the 
“ Faery Queen ; ” and yet she is a compar- 
atively inconsiderable form in his long 
gallery of beauties,— needed by him as 
she is for one canto only. He depicts to 
us her alabaster skin, and also most poet- 
ically how — 


Her fair eyes sweet smiling in delight, 
Moistened their fiery beams, with which 
she thrilled 
Frail hearts, yet quenchéd not; like starry 
light, 
Which sparkling on the silent waves does 
seem more bright.* 


Ariosto is much more minute still ; and 
gives us a complete inventory of the 
charms of his Alcina, which “ surpassed 
those of her ladies as does the sun the 
stars.” He begins with her graceful 
form, her long fair hair “as gold resplen- 
dent,” and the roses and lilies of her 
cheeks. Then we have her “glad fore- 
head” of smooth ivory and the finely- 
pencilled black eyebrows, beneath whose 
arches two black eyes (or rather suns) 
prove lurking-places whence Love, who 
ever gambols round them, shoots at the 
unwary. And then, with an attention as 
to details seldom shown by more recent 
poets, Ariosto points out to us the nose 
in its due central position, so shaped that 
even “envy could suggest no improve- 
ment on it,” before he goes on to the ver- 
milion lips that parted with such an en- 
chanting smile, and to the double row of 
choice pearls which they enclose. It is 
mortifying, after we have wasted a good 
deal of admiration on such a bewitching 
person, to be assured (as we are before 
the canto’s close) that all this beauty was 
only the work of enchantment ; and that 
a strong counter-charm revealed Alcina 
to its possessor as the oldest and ugliest 
woman in the world: a shrivelled, wrin- 
kled, diminutive, and disreputable fairy, 
without a single tooth in her head. 

Perhaps this disclosure (made in the in- 
terests of truth) is asindiscreet on our part 
as itis on Ariosto’s. We should scarcely 


* Tasso’s — 
** Qual raggio in onda, le scintilla un riso, 
Negli umidi occhi tremulo e lascivo.”’ 
—from which Spenser copied this, is here far surpassed. 
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have risked it if we had not had the genuine 
and indisputable beauty of Tasso’s Ar- 
mida to fall back on. How well he paints 
her when she appears in Godfrey’s camp 
as a distressed princess needing succour ; 
but in truth devising how to draw away 
after her some of the bravest of the Cru- 
saders and shut them up in her castle’s 
dungeon, so as, if possible, to deprive 
the Cross of its champions in the hour of 
need ! 


Not Argos, nay, not Cyprus, could behold, 

Or Delos, such a robe, such beauty rare ! 

Now through her white veil shine her locks 
of gold, 

Now flash uncovered making bright the air. 

So, when the sky grows clear now shines 
through fold 

Of some white cloud the sun, anon more fair, 

Forth issuing from that cloud he darts each 


ray 
Clearer around, and makes a double day. 


XXX. 

Her loosened hair the breeze has curled 
again, 

Which nature bade in curling waves to flow. 

Her eyes seem misers and each glance re- 
strain 

Lest men Love’s treasure and their own 
should know, 

Tender-hued roses are ’mid ivories fain 

In that fair face scattered and mixed to 
blow: 

But on those lips that Love’s own breath 
has parted, 

Reddens the rose alone and single-hearted. 
L., @ v. 


Of the island-homes of these enchant- 
resses, Ariosto’s description is the least 
attrastive. It comprises a golden wall, a 
bridge adorned with emeralds and sap- 
phires, and a magnificent palace never- 
theless; and the park-like ground on 
which Roger alights from the, Hippogryph 
which bore him to its remote coast, is at 
least well furnished with game, which 
supplies him with one of his most inno- 
cent diversions during his sojourn there. 
When he first descends from his strange 
courser he beholds “ delicious hills, clear 
water, and soft meads.” 


XVIII. 
There groves delightsome of sweet laurel 
bowers, 
Of palm-trees’ and of pleasant myrtles’ shade ; 
Cedars and orange-trees, whose fruits and 
_ flowers — 
Wreaths diverse-shaped, but each one lovely 
made, 
Gave shelter sure in summer’s hottest hours 
To pilgrim ‘neath their thick-pleached branches 
laid ; 
347 
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And ’mid those boughs, secure that none as- 
sail 

Her flight, moved, singing sweet, the _night- 
ingale. 

XIX. 

*Mid the red roses and the lilies white, 

By mild airs ever with fresh life possessed, 

The — and conies sport which none af- 
right ; 

And stags erect their proud and antlered crest 

Dreading no hunter’s snares or murderous 
might, 

Then crop the grass and chew their cud at 
rest : 

There, too, swift roes and nimble wild-goats 
bound, 

Those many tenants of that sylvan ground. 


XXI. 
And near beside, where rose a fount to view, 
The which to girdle palms and cedars stand, 
His — he laid down, from his forehead 
rew 
His helmet, and ungauntleted each hand: 
Now to the mount, now to the sea’s dark blue 
He turned his face, by cool fresh breezes 
fanned, 
Which with glad murmurs the high summits 
stir, 

Totrembling motion of the beech and fir. 

Here, as on Calypso’s island, the trees 
preponderate over the flowers, only they 
belong to a more southern clime, and are 
richer and gayer than hers. Directly 
after, the reminiscences of Homer change 
to Circe, and Roger receives a warning 
of Alcina’s guile from a luckless knight,. 
whom she (going a step beyond her pro- 
totype) has changed into a myrtle-tree.* 
Others of her victims bear the shapes of 
rocks and fountains, but most of strange 
and monstrous beasts. Roger, thus fore- 
warned, prepares to ride past the wicked 
fairy’s gates, and does valiant battle to 
the rabble rout of monsters which as- 
sail his course; but he is weak enough 
to yield to the entreaties of two fair dam- 
sels, who lead him through a gateway (of 
which the architrave, covered with the 
rarest gems of the East, rests on four 
large columns, each an entire diamond) 
to the presence of their mistress. The 
sight of those fictitious charms, which we 
chronicied before, at once subdues the 
knight’s resolution. “In Alcina’s every 
word, smile, song, or even step, there 
lurked a snare,” says Ariosto; “no mar- 
vel that Roger was taken by them.” So 
far from profiting was he by the myrtle’s 
warnings, that he rather inclined to be- 


* An idea derived through Dante from Virgil. — Inf.. 
xiii. ; AS. lib. iii. 
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lieve the transformation a 

ment ; and as to possible ris 
he felt a strong conviction — 


punish- 
to himself, 


That never treason or injurious guile 
Could live and plot along with such a smile. 


His instant forgetfulness of Bradamante 
—‘“That beauteous woman whom he 
loved so well” —is ascribed by the poet 
to Alcina’s spells, which are not broken 
till the wronged lady sends to her recre- 
ant knight, by the hand of the good fairy 
Melissa, a ring, which has the happy 
power of dispersing all enchantments 
when once slipped on the finger. Luckily 
finding Roger alone, the worthy Melissa 
scolds him well, and then makes him put 
on the ring. At once the knight feels 
“too much ashamed to Jook any one in 
the face, and wishes himself many feet 
underground.” The sight of Alcina as 
she really is soon completes his cure, and 
he takes the first convenient opportunity 
of riding away from her court to that of 
her virtuous sister. Alcina pursues him 


with a fleet, to no purpose, and during 
her absence Melissa undoes her spells 
and restores her victims to their true 
forms. 

It is thus that Ariosto, according to his 
manner, gives a semi-burlesque treatment 
_ to the legend told by Homer with such 


grave simplicity. His sorceress is viler 
than Circe; and Roger, duped by her 
arts, and delivered from them, as it were, 
in his own despite, offers a contrast to 
the commanding position held all along 
by Ulysses, who compels the restitution 
to their pristine shape of his comrades, 
and from first to last makes his own terms 
‘with the enchantress. 

Spenser, on the other hand, deals with 
‘the subject seriously throughout — nei- 
ther with the Italian’s indifference to, nor 
the Greek’s childlike unconsciousness of, 
evil. He scorns to degrade a Red-Cross 
knight or a Sir Arthegal by making him 
fall into Acrasia’s snares: her victim is 
an unconsidered youth, and Sir Guyon 
treads the bower of bliss only to rescue 
him from the toils which surround him. 
Attended by a grave Palmer he sets sail 
for Acrasia’s island, steering a safe course 
betwixt Charybdis, the Gulf of Greedi- 
ness or Avarice, and Scylla, the Rock of 
Vile Reproach, which awaits the Prodi- 
gal. Here we find ourselves at once on 
the old familiar track of the wise Ulysses, 
the order alone being changed in which 
the various objects are presented to us. 
But those well-known shapes have now 
another meaning: they have grown neb- 
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ulous, allegoric forms; the perils which 
they set before us are temporal no more, 
but spiritual. 

Shortly after, the Sirens’ song breakg 
on our ears, inviting to the sloth which 
kills all the divine in man. Those mer. 
maids dwell, according to Spenser, in “a 
still and calmy bay,” between a hoary hill 
and a high-towered rock. Their melody 
is as sweet as it was when Ulysses signed 
to his seamen to stay their rowing at its 
bidding ; the words which accompany it 
as inconsiderable : — 


XXXII. 
So now to Guyon, as he passéd by, 
—— tunes they sweetly thus . ap- 
plied— 
“O thou fair son of gentle Faery, 
That art in mighty arms most magnified 
Above all knights that ever bettle tried, 
O turn thy rudder hitherward awhile ! 
Here may thy storm-beat vessel safely ride ; 
This is the port of rest from troublous toil, 
The world’s sweet inn from pain and weari- 
some turmoil.” 


XXXIIL 

With that the rolling sea resounding soft, 
In his big bass them fitly answered ; 

And on the rock the waves breaking aloft, 
A solemn mean unto them measuréd ; 
The whiles sweet Zephyrus loud whisteléd 
His treble, a strange kind of harmon 
Which Guyon’s senses softly tickeléd, 
That he the boatman bade row easily, 

And let him hear some part of their rare 
melody. 


The Palmer, however, promptly “dis- 
counsels” from such vanity; and the 
boat glides on, through fogs of Cimme- 
rian gloom and flocks of “all the nation 
of unfortunate and fatal birds,” to the 
island-shore. Passing through the beasts, 
which assail them on landing but crouch 
before the Palmer’s staff, they enter the 
“bower of bliss ” by an ivory gate carved 
with Jason’s story. 


L. 


Thus being entered they behold around 

A large and spacious plain on every side, 

Strowéd with pleasance, whose fair grassy 
ground 

Mantled with green and goodly beautified 

With all the ornaments of Flora’s pride, 

Wherewith her mother Art, as half in scorn 

Of niggard Nature, like a pompous bride 

Did deck her and too lavishly adorn, , 

When forth from virgin bower she comes in 

th’ early morn, 


LI. 


Thereto the heavens always jovial, 
Looked on them lovely still in steadfast 
state, 
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ful versions, of one of the most difficult 
of poets to translate; a difficulty owing 
to that love of antithesis and conceit 
which was Tasso’s besetting sin. 


Ne suffered storm nor frost on them to fall, 

Their tender buds or leaves to violate, 

Nor scorching heat nor cold intemperate 

T’ afflict the creatures which therein did 
dwell ; 


But the mild air with season moderate, 
Gentle attempered and disposed so well, 
That still it breathéd forth sweet spirit and 
wholesome smell. 


LIL. 


More sweet and wholesome than the pleas- 
ant hill 

Of Rhodope, on which the —_ that bore 

A giant babe herself for grief did kill ; 

Or the Thessalian Tempe, where of yore 

Fair Daphne Phoebus’ heart with love did 


gore ; 
Or Ida, where the gods loved to repair 


Whenever they their heavenly bowers for- |’ 


lore ; 
Or sweet Parnasse, the haunt of Muses fair, 
Or Eden, if that ought with Eden mote com- 
pare. 


This last stanza is a good example of the 
way in which Spenser habitually uses 
classic and sacred illustrations mixed. 
But at this point the whole atmosphere 
of the poem is changing. Fast as in the 
middle of Goethe’s Helena, we pass from 
the classic to the romantic, and breathe 
already in the fifty-first stanza the air of 
the gardens of Armida. We are brought 
back to the Odyssey at the close of the 
canto; but till then—after a porch of 
Spenser’s own invention, vine-trellised 
with grapes, 


Some deep empurpled as the hyacinth, 
Some as the ruby laughing sweetly red, 
Some like fair emeraudes, not yet well ri- 
penéd — 


he contents himself with abridging, and 
sometimes actually translating, Tasso. 
The stanzas marked with asterisks are 
versions, and very beautiful and success- 





LVIII. 
There the most dainty paradise on ground 
Itself doth offer to his sober eye, 
In which all pleasures plenteously abound, 
And none does other’s happiness envy ; 


* The painted flowers, the trees upshooting 


high, 

The dales for shade, the hills for breathing 
space, 

The trembling groves, the crystal running 


v5 
And that which all fair works doth most 


aggrace, 
The art which all that wrought, appearéd in 


no place. 
LXx. 

Eftsoons they heard a most melodious sound, 
Of all that mote delight a dainty ear, 
Such as at once might not on living ground, 
Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere ; 
Right hard it was for wight which did it 

hear 
Toread what manner music that mote be ; 
For all that pleasing is to human ear 
Was there consorted in one harmony, 


Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all 


agree. 
LXxI, 

gg birds, shrouded in cheerful 
shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempered 

sweet : 

Th’ angelical soft trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet ; 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the bass murmur of the water’s fall ; 
The water’s fall with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 


The 


The gentle, warbling wind low answeréd to ail. 


LXXIV. 


* The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely 


lay :* 





* These stanzas are sung by Tasso’s marvellously sweet-voiced parrot. It is an ordinary commonplace of 


comment to ascribe their first origin to Catullus through Ariosto. 


But the sentiment of the celebrated Epitha- 


lamium is different, as will be seen by the annexed version of the lament (borrowed from it) of Sacripant over 
his faithless Angelica, like as are the form’ of expression : — > 


42. 

“La verginella é simile alla rosa, 

Che ’n bel giardin su la nativa spina, 

Mentre sola e sicura si riposa, 

Né gregge, né pastor, se le avvicina ; 

L’aura soave e l’alba rugiadosa 

L’acqua, la terra al suo favor s’ inchina: 

Giovani vaghi e donne innamorate 

Amano averne e seni e tempie ornate. 


43- 
“Ma non si tosto dal materno stelo 
Rimossa viene e dal suo ceppo verde 
Che quanto avea dagli uomini e dal cielo, 
Favor, grazia, e bellezza, tutto perde, 
La Vergin che il candor di che pit zelo 
Che de’ begli occhi e della vita aver-de’, 
Pregiar non mostra ; il pregio che avea innante 
Perde nel core d’ ogni saggio amante.’’ , 
Ori. Fur., ¢. i. 


42. 


‘*The maiden pure is like unto that rose, 


The which, while safe upon its native thorn . 

In some fair garden, it doth lone repose, 

No flock has cropped, no shepherd’s hand has torn ;, 
Her leaves soft airs and dewy dawns unclose, 

Rains and rich soil with vivid hues adorn: 

Her loving youths and maids delight to set 

Upon their breast, or twine for coronet. 


43- 


** But from her mother-stem so soon as rent, 


She from her leafy bower is riven away ; 

The favour, ce, and beauty, by consent 

Of men and heaven hers, no longer stay. 

The maid, who shows that pureness innocent 

— should her fair eyes, yea her life outweigh), 
he prizes not — the place she held before 

In each wise lover’s heart can hold no more.” 
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“ Ah ! see, whoso fair thing dost fain to see} 
In springing flower the image of thy day : 
Ah! see the virgin rose how sweetly she 
Doth first peep forth with bashful modesty, 
That fairer seems the less ye see her may ; 
Lo! see soon after, how made bold and free 
Her baréd bosom she doth broad display ; 
Lo! see soon after, how she fades and falls 
away. 
LXXV. 
* “So passeth in the passing of a day 
Of mortal life the leaf, the bud, the flower, 
Ne more doth flourish after first decay 
That erst was sought to deck both bed and 
bower 
Of many a lady, many a paramour: 
Gather therefore the rose whilst yet is prime, 
For soon comes age that will her pride de- 
flower ; 
Gather the rose of love, whilst yet is time, 
Whilst loving thou mayst lovéd be with equal 
crime.” * 


With a sterner tread than that of 
Ulysses, Guyon, under the Palmer’s 
— hushes .this alluring song, and 
ays waste this perilous garden of delight. 
Ere they depart with the captured en- 
chantress, we read — 


But all those pleasant bowers and palac 
brave, . 
Guyon broke down with rigour pitiless ; 


and the restoration of the transformed 
beasts to human shapes is so told as to 
bring out the moral lesson latent in Ho- 
mer’s myth, with an added touch of sar- 
casm at the close, which has passed with 
readers of the “Faery Queen” into a 
proverb. Guyon has learned from the 
Palmer that the brutes which beset his 
exit, as they did his entrance, were once 
men — 

Now turnéd into figures hideous, 

According to their minds, like monstruous. 
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“Sad end,” quoth he, “ of life intemperate, 

And mournful meed of joys delicious ; 

But, Palmer, if it mote thee so aggrate, 
Let them returnéd be unto their former state.” 


LXXXVI. 


Straightway he with his virtuous staff them 
struck, 

And straight of beasts they comely men be- 
came; . 

Yet being men they did unmanly look, 

And stared ghastly, some for inward shame, 

And some for wrath to see their captive 
dame : 

But one above the rest in special 

That had an Hog been late (hight Gryll by 
name) 

Repinéd greatly, and did him miscall 

That had from hoggish form him brought to 
natural. 
LXXXVII. 

Said Guyon ; “ See the mind of beastly man, 

That hath so soon forgot the excellence 

Of his creation when he life began, 

That now he chooseth with vile difference 

To be a beast and lack intelligence.” 

To — the Palmer thus: “ The dunghill 

in 

Delights in filth and foul incontinence ; 

Let Gryll be Gryll and have his hoggish 
mind, — 

But let us hence depart whilst weather serves 
and wind.” f 
Faery Queen, B. II. c. 12. 


Tasso’s treatment of the tale of Circe 
and Ulysses is far more composite than 
that of Ariosto or of Spenser. His Ri- 
naldo, lured by the spells of Armida for a 
time to forget his duty, does not suggest 
to us the Odyssey, but is the Achilles of 
his Iliad —the knight without whose aid 
the magic forest and mightiest pagan de- 
fender of Jerusalem cannot be over- 
thrown. He too is wroth with Agamem- 
non (Tasso’s pious Godfrey), and quits 





Tasso’s stanzas (sweeter, but far less wholesome in meaning) are as follows: — 
54 


XIV. 


* Deh mira (egli cantd) spuntar la rosa 
Dal verde suo modesta e verginella: 
Che mezzo aperta ancora e mezzo ascosa 

* Quanto si mostra men, tanto 4 pid bella: 
Ecco poi ntdo il sen, gid ba!danzosa, 
Dispiega: ecco poi langue, e non par quella: 
Quella non par, che desiata avanti 
Fu da mille donzelle e mille amanti. 





Xv. 


*¢ Cosi trapassa al trapassar d’un giorno 
Della vita mortal il fiore e ’1 verde : 
Né, perché faccia indietro April ritorno, 
Si rinfiora ella mai, né si rinverde. 
Cogliam la rosa in sul mattino adorno 
Di questo di, che tosto il seren perde : 
Cogliam di Amor la rosa: amiamo or quando 
Esser si puote riamato amando.”’ 
Ger. Lib., c. xvi. 


* The beginning of the next stanza is likewise modelled on Tasso’s. We subjoin a version of the whole 


stanza: — 

** Tacque ; e concorde degli augelli il coro 
Quasi approvando il canto indi ripiglia, 
Raddopian le colombe i baci loro: 

QOgni animal d’ amar si riconsiglia ; 

Par che la dura quercia e ’! casto alloro, 
E tutta la frondosa ampia famiglia ; 

Par che la terra e l’acqua e formi e spiri 
Dolcissimi d’ amor sensi e sospiri.’’ 


** He ceased ; and then the choir of birds approving 


(So seemed it) tuned their notes into his strain. 

The doves redoubled then their kisses loving ; 

Each creature unto love returned again ; 

The oak-tree hard, the laurel chaste seemed moving, 
With all the leafy distant-spreading train ; 

The very earth and water seemed to sigh, 

As though their souls sweet thoughts of love came nigh.” 


+ English readers who wish to see Ulysses and Circe masquerade in Spanish court dresses of the seventeenth 


century, should read Mr. MacCarthy’s clever version of Caldecon’s ‘‘ Love the greatest Enchantment.” 


The 


translation, subjoined in the same volume, of ‘The Sorceries of Sin’? (an Auto containing a spiritual ap- 
plication of the same legend) is a quaint instance of the way in which the Spanish dramatist -zmproved 


aacient story to edifying uses. 
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the crusading host; incurring soon after 
the enmity of Armida by setting free the 
captive warriors whom her first deception 
bound. She lies in ambush for him, and 
falls into her own toils ; then carries him 
away with her to the fortunate. islands 
where her love is for a season everything 
to him. When Godfrey is warned in a 
dream to recall Rinaldo to the fight, his 
messengers are directed where to go and 
how to proceed by a Christian magician, 
who gives them the plan of Armida’s 
labyrinth, tells them how to rouse Ri- 
naldo’s dormant spirit, and provides a 
magic bark to take them swiftly to the 
island. Their course along the Mediter- 
ranean cannot possess the charm of the 
adventurous voyage of Ulysses. They 
but survey the relics of those long-past 
civilizations, at whose dawn Homer, in 
whose maturity Virgil, sang. It is as 
they pass the ruins of Dido’s city that the 
poet exclaims at the thought of so many 
fallen grandeurs, “ El’ uom d’ esser mortal 
par che si sdegni.” Still one fresh source 
of interest opens alongside of those back- 
ward glances, in the anticipation of the 
discovery of America by Columbus. But 
when, having safely passed the Pillars 
of Hercules, they land on Armida’s chosen 
home — : 


One of those isles of delight that rest 
Far off in the breezeless main — 


Homer’s Calypso and Circe are outdone 
by the wealth of descriptive riches lav- 


ishly poured forth by the poet. The two 
messengers climb the snow and ice by 
which the sorceress has striven to make 
the sides of the mountain into which the 
island rises inaccessible, and find a 
blooming paradise at the summit. Its 
guardian dragon and lion are put to flight 
by a golden wand intrusted to the knight 
by the benevolent magician; so is the 
whole herd of savage beasts which they 
encounter ; and the stately palace of the 
enchantress discloses itself to them 
standing beyond the flowery solitude on 
the shore of alake. The messengers pass 
the perilous fount whereof whoso drinks 
laughs till he dies of it, disregarding the 
song of the dangerous Naiads who dis- 
port themselves therein, and enter the 
enchanted garden; which they find in its 
labyrinthine enclosure by the help of the 
clue which they received. They pass its 
gates richly sculptured with the triumphs 
of love—Hercules with Iole, Antony 
with Cleopatra; and having threaded 11s 
mazes find themselves amid the fair land- 
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scape, the wealth of ever-blooming. flow- 
ers and ever-ripening fruitage, the deli- 
cious concert of_sweet sounds, which 
Spenser has, with some added touches, 
transferred to his own pages. But where- 
as the catastrophe of the English poet is 
borrowed from the eighth book of the 
Odyssey, Tasso has followed Statius, and 
depicted Rinaldo as recalled to his duty 
by a similar expedient to that by which 
Ulysses detected the youthful Achilles in 
his disguise among the maidens of Dei- 
dameia. Armida has left him for a while 
to busy herself among her magic spells, 
when the two.armed knights quit their 
ambush and make Rinaldo, at the sight 
of their flashing steel, start like a war- 
horse at the sound of the trumpet. One 
of them holds before him his shield of 
polished metal, and in its bright mirror 
the young warrior beholds his own degra- 
dation, and blushes at his effeminate at- 
tire. A few well-chosen words complete 
his cure, and he at once prepares to re- 
join the crusading host. Armida’s suspi- 
cions are aroused: she flies at once to 
her mighty spells, but the mightier coun- 
ter-charm at work defeats them all. 
Then she leaves her incantations and 
trusts to her suppliant beauty. It is here 
that the great difference between Tasso 
and his predecessors and follower is most 
apparent. Circe, Alcina, and Acrasia are 
mere sorceresses ; Armida is an enchan- 
tress whom genuine love has touched 
and made a woman. We are told ex- 
pressly that till she met Rinaldo she had 
“turned and overturned Love’s kingdom 
at her will, hating all lovers, loving her- 
self alone;” but that now, though 
scorned, and neglected, and abandoned, 
she needs must follow him who flies from 
her, “adorning with her tears that beauty 
which in itself he seemed to despise.” 
Her last pleadings with Rinaldo possess 
some of the pathos, though they lack 
the dignity, of Dido’s with A&neas, from 
which they are closely copied. But they 
do not lead up to any such tragedy as 
Dido’s, only to the forsaken beauty’s reso- 
lution to revenge herself at any price on 
the knight who has left her fainting on 
the sandy shore; while a later book of 
the “ Jerusalem Delivered ” tells how, 
after the failure of her design of ven- 
geance, Rinaldo comes to her in his hour 
of victory in time to avert her long-de- 
layed suicide, and of their final reconcilia- 
tion. But meantime Armida, destroying 
her magic palace by the same spells 
which created it, and departing to seek 
revenge in her magic chariot, like Medea - 
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after completing hers, forms a striking 
picture : — 

LXVIII. 
Soon as she reached her halls, with summons 


read, 
She called th’ Infernal Gods unto her aid. 
Then o’er the sky a pall of black clouds spread, 
And straight the sun grew pale with ghastly 


shade, 
The wind’s fierce blast shook every mountain’s 


head, 

While Hell beneath a sullen roaring made ; 

And through the palace wide nought met the 
ear 

Save noises, howlings, murmurs, shrieks of 
fear. 


LXIX, 

Then darker shade than gloom of starless 
night, 

Egyptian-like wrapped the gay palace round, 

Pierced here and there by lightning, gleaming 
bright 

One instant ’mid the murky mist profound. 

Then cleared that shade at last, the sun to 
sight 

Broke pallid through the air, all sorrow 
drowned : 

But of the palace then was left no trace, — 

No stone remained to mark its former place. 


LXxX. 

E’en as the clouds build works that will not 
last 

To image some enormous pile in air, 

Which winds soon scatter, which the sun melts 
fast ; 

As flies the dream that some sick couch might 
scare : 

So quickly out of sight those rich halls passed. 

Leaving the mount to native wildness bare. 

Then on her chariot rose Armida high 

As was her wont, careering through the sky.* 

G. L., c. xvi. 


We have seen how many rich cabinets 
of far-famed gems Tasso has unlocked to 
deck this most elaborate of his numerous 
episodes with their spoils. The two great 
epics of Greece, Virgil and Statius, Ovid 
and Euripides, among the ancients — the 
Orlandos of Boiardo and of Ariosto, 
among the moderns — have all been laid 
under contribution to enrich it. But it 
would be unjust to Tasso not to point out 
(as we have done by anticipation) how 
many jewels of no inferior brilliancy he 
has added to those he found already pre- 
pared ; or to deny that that speedy trans- 
ference of them by the great Elizabethan 
poet to his own treasure-house which we 


* These versions from Tasso, like the preceding 
from Ariosto and from Virgil, appear for the first time. 





So does the subsequent extract from the Ajax of 
Sophocles. 
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have already indicated, is a testimonial 
to their high merit which it would be im- 
— to set aside. For, if it is true 
that 


Nothing so soon the drooping spirit can raise, 
As praises from the man whom all men 
praise, — 

how would it have rejoiced the shy and 
sensitive spirit of Tasso could he have 
known of such a compliment from one of 
the greatest of his contemporaries? It is 
a compliment which only a very great 
poet could safely pay ; and itis one that 
will be seldom paid to other than a great 
poet. Dryden has remarked that, when 
men steal from the ancients, they acquire 
the credit of erudition— when from the 
modern, the disgrace of plagiarism ; the 
truth being, that a debt to a well-known 
classic writer needs no acknowledgment, 
because it cannot be hidden — and that a 
skilful transfer of a noble thought from 
Greek or Latin to the living languages is 
felt to be a public benefit. Spenser, by 
placing three or four of Tasso’s stanzas 
amidst the hundreds which testify to his 
own fertile invention and exuberant fancy, 
has honoured the great foreigner by 
treating him in his lifetime as a classic. 

The same honour has been paid by the 
latest as well as by the earliest English 
poets to the loftiest hand which has 
sounded the lyre of Italy, to Dante. In 
Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art,” these two 
lines — 

Plato the wise and large-browed Verulam 

The first of those who know, 


give a plural translation of Dante’s sin- 
gular 
Vidi ’1 maestro di color che sanno. 


Longfellow’s touching words — 


She is not dead, the child of our affection, 
But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protec- 
tion, 
But Christ himself doth rule, — 
vary only slightly from the Florentine’s — 


chiostro 
Nel quale é Cristo abate del collegio. 
Gray’s — 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
is a variation, though no improvement, of 
Dante’s most exquisite 
squilla di lontano, 
Che paia ’] giorno pianger, che si muore ; * 


* * Distant bell 
That seems to mourn the dying 
. Dayman’s 


of the day.” 
ante. 
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while Chaucer tells the sad tale of Count 
Ugolino here and there in Dante’s own 
words ; and has been so impressed by 
the beauty of St. Bernard’s prayer to the 
Virgin in the closing canto of the “ Divine 


Thou maide and mother, doughter of thy son, 

Thou well of mercy, sinful soulés cure, 

In whom that God of bountie chees to wonne ; 

Thou humble and high over every crea@ure, 

Thou nobledest so far forth our nature, 

That no desdaine the maker had of kinde 

His son in blood and flesh to clothe and winde. 

Within the cloyster blissful of thy sidés, 

Toke mannés shape the eternal Love and Pees, 

That of the trine compas Lord and Gide is, 

Whom erthe, and see, and heven out of relees 

Ay herien ; * and thou, vergine wemmeles tf 

Bare of thy body (and dweltest maiden pure) 

The creatour of every creature. 

Assembled is in thee magnificence 

With mercy, goodnesse, and with swich pitee, 

That thou, that art the sun of excellence, 

Not only helpest them that praien thee, 

But oftentime of thy benignitie 

Ful freely, or that men their help beseche, 

Thou goest beforne, and art their livés leche. 
Chaucer, “ Second Nonnes Tale.” 


On Milton’s obligations to Dante, as to 
Homer and to Virgil, it is needless to say 
anything here. Is his exquisite reference 
to Proserpine in his fourth book of the 
“ Paradise Lost” to be reckoned in their 
number? Certainly, when he proclaims 
the superiority of Eden to 


that fair field 
Of Enna, where Prosérpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered, — 


he reminds us strongly of Dante’s address 
to Matilda, who, as she bends to plack the 
flower, brings to his thoughts Proserpine, 
and the hour 


When her the mother lost, and she the spring. { 


But Shakespeare was no student of Dante ; 
and yet his charming Perdita cries out, 
when she needs them for Florizel — 


O Proserpina 
For the flowers now that frighted thou lettest 
fall 
From Dis’s wagon! daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The —_ of March with beauty; violets, 
im, 


* Praise ceaselessly. 
t Spotless. 
3 ‘“*Tu mi fai rimembrar dove e qual’ era 
Proserpina nel tempo che perdette 
La madre lei, ella primavera.” 
Dayman’s Dante. 





Comedy,” that he has freely reproduced 
it in his own great poem. We extract it 
side by side with the most literal version 
known to us of its original : — 


O virgin mother, daughter of thy son, 
Humbler than creature and more elevate, 
Determined end of counsel unbegun, 

Tis thou that hast ennobled man’s estate 

To such as He disdained not to assume, 

Its own Creator and Himself create ! 

Then was the love rekindled in thy womb, 
By whose prolific heat thus blossoming 
Doth yonder flower * in peace eternal bloom, 
For us thou art meridian lamp to bring 
Warmth of pure love, and down where mortals 


ie : 

Thou art of hope the vivifying spring, 

Lady, thou art of rank and might so high, 

Whoe’er needs grace, nor yet to thee repairs 

Wills his desire without a wing to fly, 

Thy bounty succours not alone for prayers 

Of any asking, but times numberless, 

Freely prevents them ere to ask be theirs. 

With thee is mercy, thine is tenderness, 

Thine is munificence, in thee arrayed 

All goodness meets that creature can possess. 
Par., c. xxxiii, (Dayman’s Dante). 


But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath — 


coming closer than the other two, by his 
dropped flowers, to the common original 
of all three poets, Ovid’s description of 
the frightened girl (too young and simple 
to comprehend the gloomy honours that 
await her) looking back regretfully for 
her lost nosegay ¢ from Pluto’s chariot. 
Our examples of gems transferred from 
one great epic narrative poem to another 
should not end without one single instance 
of the many jewels that the drama has 
derived from the elder Muse’s store. One 
of the most touching scenes in Sophocles 
is his Ajax resolved on death, resisting 
his wife the captive Tecmessa’s entreaties, 
and taking a last farewell of his infant 
son. Had Sophocles never read the Iliad, 
some such scene might yet have naturally 
suggested itself to his mind; but who 
can doubt that it has been greatly influ- 
enced, and moulded into the particular 
form which it has assumed, by the part- 
ing of Hector with Andromache? There 
the dreaded evil is still remote: here it 
is close at hand. The fond husband’s 
foreboding of his widow’s miseries after 
his own death in Homer are transferred 
by Sophocles, with some incongruity, to 
the mouth of Tecmessa, as she pleads 


* The assembly of glorified saints seated in a rose- 
like circle. 
t Met. book v. 
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with her lord to avert such woes from her- 
self. Hector prays for his infant son, 
that he may surpass his father’s glory ; 
Ajax for his, that he may be like himself 
in all things but in his misfortunes. The 
fear of the young Astyanax at his father’s 
“ brazen helm and horse-bair plume ” has 
suggested by contrast the declaration of 
Ajax, that the boy, if indeed he be his 
own son, will not dread the sight of blood. 
Let our readers peruse the sixth book of 
the Iliad, either in Pope’s far-famed ver- 
sion, or in the more accurate rendering 
of Lord Derby or of Mr. Worsley, and 
then say whence Sophocles derived these 
sorrowful words of the captive woman 
who, unlike Andromache, owed her earlier 
griefs to the same hand from which she 
now looks for their consolation. 


I supplicate thee, by the household Zeus, 

By thine own nuptial couch (by thee made 
mine), 

Suffer me not to bear insulting speech 

From foes of thine when made their wretched 
thrall. 

For if thou dying leav’st me here forsaken, 

Be sure that on that self-same day the Argives 

Shall force thy child and me to be their slaves. 

Then shall some tyrant cry with bitter speech, 

Smiting me with his tongue, “ Behold the wife 

Of Ajax, greatest chief of all the host, 

How servile now her lot after such bliss!” 

So shall men speak: then mine the anguish 


seen, 

But thine the shame, thine and thy kindred’s 
too. 

Likewise revere thy father’s sad old age, 

Forsake him not : revere the weight of years, 

Thy mother’s lot ; who often prays the gods 

For thy return to home alive and well. 

But most of all, oh king, pity thy child, 

Bereft of thy kind care, an orphan charge 

To guardians left, not friends. How great a 


woe 

Thy death, if die thou wilt, leaves him and me ! 

For I too know of no kind sheltering arm 

Save thine ; whose spear my country rent from 
me ; 

My mother likewise, but ’twas fate that sent 

My sire to dwell where dwell the dead in 
Hades. 

What country have I then save thee? what 
wealth? 


But in the address to the unconscious 
child, Sophocles has put forth his own 
wonderfully pathetic powers. He makes 
Ajax say — 

Bring him to me, bring him, for at the sight 
Mf this fresh blood he will not feel afraid, 
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If verily and in deed he is my son. 

Child, be more fortunate than is thy sire, 

Like him in all things else, so shall thy lot 

Be happy. Yet for this I count thee blest 

Even now that of these ills thou canst feel 
none : 

For life is sweetest to the ignorant 

Ere kgowledge brings us joy but sorrow too, 


We need not remind our readers of 
Gray’s well-known comment on these two 
last lines. Who can look on a child’s 
sweet open face without the pity they ex- 
press rising in the heart, as we think of 
the awful pages in the book to be turned 
one day by those small fingers which 
now sport so carelessly with the title-page 
on which the rosy lips spell out — Hu- 
man Life? Goethe’s grand old German 
knight, Gétz von Berlichingen, responds 
to a friend’s congratulation at the sight of 
his little son, “ Bright lights bring black 
shadows ;” and-when he is dying, to his 
wife’s offer to send for the boy from his 
convent to receive his father’s last bless- 
ing, the old man replies, with a humility 
and a faith unknown to the Hellenic he- 
roes, — “ Leave him there ; he needs not 
my blessing ; he is holier than I.” 

With this one instance out of many of 
the gems which the dramatic has _ bor- 
rowed from the epic Muse, we must bring 
our remarks to a close. We have di- 
rected our readers’ attention throughout 
to no case of spurious imitation by baser 
hands of noble jewels, nor to instances 
where they have been meanly purloined ; 
we have aimed at exhibiting their de- 
scent in the right line to one generation 
after another of the royal family of poets. 
To whose eyes the precious stone was 
first revealed, is, as we have shown, in 
many cases most uncertain; but the 
rightful heir is always he at whose ap- 
proach, instead of growing dim, the gem 
emits a livelier sparkle, gives out a la- 
tent fire, and whose skilful hand is able 
to place it alongside of others equally fair 
in a diadem of exquisite beauty, or to en- 
grave on it some form of perfect shape, 
or —best of all—to write on it some 
holy name like those which the beloved 
apostle saw sparkling on twelve jewels of 
splendour inexpressible in the foundation 
of that mystic city, the 


Stadt Gottes deren diamentnen Ring 
Kein Feind zu stiirmen wagt. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit, 

And look on death itself! 

Rap-A-TAP-TAP! Knocks sounded 
thick and fast against the outer door of 
Collop’s shop in Biscopham High Street, 
waking the draper and his daughter out 
of their morning dreams. Emily peeped 
out from behind her blind, and seeing 
Mrs. Rennel’s chaise standing below, 
went and called her father, who seemed 
strangely startled at the intelligence, and 
went down-stairs with a flannel dressing- 
gown wrapped round him, his face as 
white as a sheet, and his hands trem- 
bling. 

“ Missus is dead,” cried Skim hoarsely, 
as soon as the door was open ; “and I’ve 
come for you.” 

Collop dressed himself hurriedly, and 
took his seat in the chaise. “We must 


go to the doctor’s first,” said Collop. 

“What do you want him prying about 
for?” cried Skim. 

“It’s necessary; she can’t be buried 
without his certificate.” 

They stopped at Mr. Burgess the sur- 
geon’s, a large red house, curiously orna- 


mented with brick mouldings. Having 
made the requisite intimation, the pair 
drove on, quickly through the town, furi- 
ously when they got out of it. With all 
their haste, when they reached the manor- 
house, they found somebody else’s dog- 
cart standing at the gate. Sailor was at 
the horse’s head, nodding knowingly to 
Skim. 

“ Who’s here?” cried Collop. “ If it’s 
Tom Rapley, I’d have him know ——” 

But a very different person stood in the 
doorway of the house — Mr. Frewen, the 
lawyer, a tall, large-boned man, with 
stooping shoulders, a heavy face, promi- 
nent teeth, a glittering smile, and with 
rough fringes of hair hanging in a tangled 
way about his face. 

“ Hollo! Collop,” he said, “ you’re in 
too much of a hurry! There’s nothing 
like quickness in business, but you’re a 
little bit too quick.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Collop stiffly ; 
“but my dear old friend wished me to 
take everything upon myself at her de- 
cease.” 

“Then your dear old friend had 
changed her mind, for I have her will in 
my possession, dated yesterday, appoint- 
ing me executor and trustee. Can you 
shew any later instrument ?” 
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Collop staggered, and caught hold of 
Skim by the arm. 

‘¥Good-day, Collop; I’m sorry I can’t 
give you the funeral order, but the old 
lady’s instructions are precise,” said 
Frewen, slamming the door in his face. 
Sailor watched the scene with a delighted 

rin, 

’ Tom Rapley heard of his aunt’s death 
at the same time that he was told that 
Frewen had arrived and taken possession 
of everything. The news excited him 
greatly. He told himself that he had no 
hope of any advantage by her death, but 
at the same time he did hope. At his 
wife’s instigation, he went up to the man- 
or-house, but found that Frewen had 
placed a woman from the village in charge 
of everything, with orders to admit no 
one except the doctor and the under- 
taker’s man, who had been telegraphed 
for from London. Then, by Sailor’s ad- 
vice, and with him for a companion, he 
took the carrier’s cart to Biscopham, and 
obtained an interview with Frewen. 
“Yes, there was a will,and he was exec- 
utor; but it wasn’t customary to reveal 
the contents of such documents till after 
the funeral. None of her relatives would 
be invited to take part in the funeral; 
indeed, Frewen didn’t know that there 
were any relatives, except Tom; and the 
ceremony would be strictly private, and 
conducted by a firm from London.” 

“Won’t there be bearers, sir?” in- 
quired Sailor, who acted as amicus curi@ 
in this interview. 

Frewen shook his head. “ At the same 
time,” he went on, “I shall go to the 
house on the day after the funeral, which 
is fixed for Tuesday week, and shall be 
prepared to read the will to all whom it 
may concern.” 

“A mean old creatur!” cried Sailor, 
when they were on the way home again. 
“ Nobody had any satisfaction with her 
when she was alive, and she meant as no- 
body should have a day’s pleasure over 
her after she was dead. I'll bet a penny 
she ain’t left me a farden, and my wife 
own servant to her for ever so many 
years, and me leaving her a cowcumber 
every Saturday while they lasted, for ever 
so long!” 

Aunt. Betsy’s funeral arrangements 
caused great excitement in the village. 
Much indignation was felt at the slur cast 
upon the neighbourhood by the fact that 
the funeral preparations were intrusted to 
strangers, and by the secrecy in which 
everything was enwrapped. Several men 
came down, and stopped many days at 
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the old house. Lights were seen, there 
late at night, and mysterious packages 
were brought to the house in a light 
spring-van. But where she was to be 
buried, nobody could find out. It was 
reported that Frewen himself didn’t know, 
and that a sealed letter was in his posses- 
sion, not to be opened till after the pro- 
cession had started, that contained Aunt 
Betsy’s wishes in regard to her burial. 
Speculation was rife as to the cause of 
the strange reticence; the explanation 
offered by Sailor was generally accepted 
as the most feasible. 

“ They say,” quoth he, “that she swal- 
lowed a farden when she was a little gal, 
and as how she was afraid people would 
dig her up to get at it, if they knowed 
where she was laid.” 

A curious circumstance was that no- 
body saw the funeral cortége set out. 
There was a hearse in the village one 
night, and next day it was said that Aunt 
Betsy’s body had been removed. The 
windows were opened and the house 
cleaned out, on the Tuesday afternoon, by 
workmen from Biscopham. There were 
two or three of them —an upholsterer’s 
man and a couple of brick-layers — and 
they were to stay at Milford some days, 
but for what purpose, they didn’t know. 
Mr. Frewen would be over next day, 


Wednesday, to give them their orders. 
Tom was dressed in his best suit on the 
eventful morning that was to witness the 
reading of the will. 

Lawyer Frewen was waiting for them 


in Aunt Betsy’s parlour. Everything was 
arranged just as Aunt Betsy had left it 
on the night of her death, except that 
there was a jug of cold water and a couple 
of tumblers on the table. Sailor peered 
about in hopes to discover some signs of 
other refreshment, but there was none. 
Collop was there, pale and nervous, 
seated in a high-backed chair. Aunt 
Betsy’s arm-chair, with the cushion in it, 
was occupied by her big black cat, who 
assumed a cramped and disconsolate posi- 
tion, and watched the progress of events 
with dislike and alarm. Lawyer Frewen 
sat by the window —it was a warm sunny 
day, although mid-winter — reading let- 
ters and papers. Presently, he looked at 
his watch, rose, and came to the the table, 
unlocked his bag, and brought out a white 
sealed packet. An irrepressible quiver 
of excitement went through the audience. 

“Ahem! The will of our lamented 
friend is dated the very day before her 
death ; it was made by my worthy friend, 
Mr. Spokes of Gomersham, and is in 
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| every respect a carefully drawn and cred. 
itable instrument. I will proceed to read 
it to you;” and so he commenced; 

“In the name of God, Amen. I, 
Elizabeth Rennel, of Milford, in the 
county of ——, widow, being feeble in 
body, but of a perfect disposing mind 
and memory, do make, ordain, substitute, 
and appoint this my last will and testa- 
ment in writing, in manner and form fol- 
lowing ——” 

“ Suppose,” said Mr. Collop, interpos- 
ing, “that as time is valuable, and legal 
phraseology confusing, you will explain 
to us in plain language what the will 
effects.” 

“As you wish it, and it will save time, 
so be it,” saidthe lawyer. “I may remind 
you once more, that the will wasn’t 
drawn at my office; but I am bound to 
remark, that it is an extremely well exe- 
cuted instrument. Well, our lamented 
friend has, I regret to say, made a very 
singular disposition of her property ; 
there are no legacies, except a condi- 
tional one to myself; and the whole of 
the realty and personalty is settled on 
trustees, myself and others xi 

Collop and Tom drew eagerly forward. 

“On trustees —in trust, to invest the 
rents and profits — subject to necessary 
outlay for repairs and expenses of man- 
agement — which are to accumulate until 
Herbert, the son of Thomas Rapley and 
Eliza his wife, shall attain the age of 
twenty-one years, when the whole of the 
corpus of the estate and its accumula- 
tions devolve upon him.” 

Tom drew a long breath. Well, his 
boy, at all events, would be a rich man 
by-and-by, and surely there would be a 
sufficient allowance made to his parents. 

“In the event,” the lawyer went on to 
say, “of the said Herbert Rapley dying 
before he attains his majority, the estate 
devolves upon the eldest son of Charles 
Frewen (myself), provided he lives to the 
age of twenty-one years (my boy is just 
the age of yours, I think, Rapley) ; failing 
him, to the first of my sons who shall 
come of age. Should these contingencies 

all fail, then to the heir-at-law of her late 
| husband. The will expressly forbids any 
‘allowance being made for the education 
or maintenance of the child Herbert, or 
of any of the other contingent remain- 
ders. Testatrix declaring that she has no 
desire to relieve the parents of chi dren 
of the duties they have voluntarily under- 
taken, or to bring up other people’s off- 
spring at her expense. Her object ap- 
pears to have been to keep her memory 
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alive and the property intact for a certain 
time, and then to make one rich man. It’s 
a disappointing will, there’s no doubt.” 


“ Pray, sir,” said Collop severely, “ will | 


you inform me the amount and conditions 
of your legacy ?” 

“It’s a legacy of a hundred a year, un- 
der a secret trust to perform certain du- 
ties.” 

“ What duties ?” 

“JT said a secret trust,” said Frewen, 
with a bland smile, “and I can’t reveal it, 
except at the bidding of the Court of 
Chancery.” 

“] don’t think the will can stand,” said 
Collop. 

“Surely you have no interest in disput- 
ing it, especially as, by one of its clauses, 
you are to be allowed a whole year to re- 
pay the advances made to you by de- 
ceased. However, we will talk that over 
together by-and-by. There are lengthy 
provisions here for the care of the estate. 
The house is to be shut up for eighteen 
years.” 

“Shut up!” echoed the company. 

“Yes; the windows and doors are to 
be bricked up from the outside, leaving 
the rooms, and the furniture, and so on, 
in the same condition as at the time of 
her death. The windows inside are to be 
covered with iron plates, over which are 


to be placed large boards, screwed down 
with long screws, and sealed with the 


seals of the trustees. A respectable mar- 
ried couple are to live in the outbuildings 
at the back, which they are to occupy rent 
free, with an allowance of ten shillings a 
week, and the use of the garden, on con- 
dition of their attending carefully to the 
preservation of the fabric of the house 
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| wife been her faithful servant for ever so 
many years; but I ain’t going to make no 
more complaint. But for our friend Tom 
here, who’s a gentleman at heart, as every- 
body says, and ought to have the property 
— why, I proposes, as we’re all friends 
together, as you may say, and nobody in- 
jured, only children as oughnt’t to be set 
to rob their parents, let us stick this 
leathery old docyment into the fire, and 
let Tom Rapley come into it all.” 

The lawyer laughed, and shook his head, 
and presently departed, with a rather cer- 
emonious good-bye. 

“ Well?” said Lizzie, coming to meet 
her husband as he wearily entered the 
house. 

Tom sank into a chair, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“ Nothing?” said Lizzie. 

‘Not a penny,” said Tom. “ Every- 
thing goes to that young brat, but locked 
up so that nobody can touch it for near 
eighteen years.” Tom looked enviously 
at his boy, who was playing on the kitchen 
floor, happily indifferent to the destiny in 
store for him. 

“ There, don’t take on about it, dears,” 
said Sailor, who had followed Tom into 
the house. “Things sometimes turns 
out well in the end. Why, when we was 
pretty nigh pall 4 a roun’ing of 
Cape Horn, when the waves ——” 

“QO Sailor, this is worse than ship- 
wreck, this,” cried Lizzie.—“ But, Tom, 
tell me all about the will, and what it 
says. And so Bertie is to be a rich man. 
— O Bertie, why can’t you give up some 
of it to your poor father ! ” 

* Cheer up, cheer up, my lass!” cried 
Sailor. “Why, look here! what I’ve 





and its inviolability. The pony is to be saved out of the fire, and lain as still, too, 
shot, the cat to be drowned, the poultry in my pocket as though she’d heard the 
to be wrung by the neck, and all to be | will, and knowd I was her friend. Here’s 
buried in the straw-yard. It’s an eccen-' the cat, ma’am, the old lady’s black cat, 
tric will, no doubt, but there is no reason ‘as the old fiend willed was to be drowned ; 
to doubt its perfect validity. There is'and I collared her as we was coming 
one peculiarity about it: testatrix has away, and popped into my pocket. She'll 
carefully enumerated all her property, and , bring you luck, ma’am. Skim says as his 
bequeathed it a¢cordingly, but she has | missus’ soul is gone into that old cat ; but 
made no disposition of the residue.” then I don’t believe him; pussy ’ud be 


“Then to whom does that go?” cried 
Tom eagerly. 

“Well, there isn’t any, as it happens ; 
so there is no use in discussing the ques- 
tion,” said Frewen, with lawyer-like re- 
luctance to give an opinion for nothing. 

Tom looked puzzled; he didn’t quite 


twice as spiteful as what she is. And 
whisper, ma’am: thinks I, perhaps if I 
‘takes the creature, it’ll break the will! 
' Don’t you see?” 

Tom shook his head. “It’s too well 
‘drawn for that, Sailor,” he said. 
| Sailor went out, and left Tom and his 
| wife to themselves. 


understand what Frewen meant. Presently he came 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Sailor, “I own in again with further news. “ My goéd- 
I felt a little bit remorseful, when I found ness !” he said, ‘ Skim is in a rare taking. 
as there was no legacy for me, and my It seems as he’d heard from Collop about 
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the man as was to live rent-free in the 
back part of the house, and have ten shil- 
lings a week; and he goes to Charley 
Frewen, the lawyer, to ask if he might be 
the man ; and Frewen he says not by no 
means, for a man must be married and re- 
spectable ; and, says he, I knows youain’t 
the one or the other.” 

“ You didn’t tell me about that ! ” cried 
Lizzie. “A respectable married man and 
his wife to live rent-free, and have ten 
shillings a week! O Tom, if we could 
only get it! Has Mr. Frewen gone? 
No; his chaise is here still; he is just 
starting. There he stands with the whip 
in his hand. O Tom, I will go and ask 
him.” 

Lizzie ran out into the front, where 
Frewen was standing beside his chaise, 
talking to his servant about the horse.— 
Would she like to live in the old place, 


with her husband, and get the ten shillings: 


a week? Well, there wouldn’t be any 
difficulty about it, if they really wished it ; 
but wasn’t Mr. Rapley going back to his 
business again ? 

Lizzie here tearfully explained, that 
Tom wasn’t likely ever to be strong 
enough to go back to his business, and 
that they were now a burden to their aunt, 
who was old and poor, and couldn’t keep 
them much longer. Frewen wasn’t inac- 
cessible to the sentiment of pity, at the 
sight of a handsome woman in distress ; 
and he spoke very kindly to her, promised 
her that they should have the house and 
the ten shillings a week ; and that, more- 
over, if Tom wrote a decent hand, and 
would get into the cramped lawyer-like 
style, he would give him some copying to 
do at home, by which he might earn fif- 
teen shillings, or even a pound a week, if 
he stuck to it. 

Lizzie was full of joy and gratitude. 
Here was a home secure, however hum- 
ble, and livelihood for them all, if a bare 
one. 

Frewen drove off with quite a warm 
feeling in a corner of his heart; but he 
hadn’t gone many yards before he stopped 
suddenly, and put his head out of the 
chaise. 

“ Oh, I forgot to tell your husband one 
thing,” he said ; “perhaps you'll tell him. 
When Mr. Rennel bought the property, 
the manor of Milford was thrown in ; now, 
the old lady didn’t dispose of that in her 
will. I don’t think that Spokes, who drew 
the will, knew that there was a manor. 
But there is one, and as Tom is the heir- 
at-law, he is now the lord of it. The com- 
mon is all enclosed, and the copyholds 
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are all enfranchised, and there isn’t a 
penny to come from it; but still there it 
is ; you tell your husband.” 

As Frewen said, the manor wasn’t worth 
a sixpence ; and the only good Tom got 
out of it was the nickname of “ Lord Tom,” 
which the villagers bestowed upon him, 
in sad mockery of his present condition, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes. 


BISCOPHAM town lies in an oval, flat- 
bottomed vale like a dish, or the bed of 
some dried-up lake,a warm red town, 
nestling along the trough of the valley, 
among hop-gardens innumerable. In 
winter-time, it seems as though some 
army had encamped among its streets and 
lanes, and encompassed it about. Hop- 
poles everywhere, in conical stacks like 
huts. What would be a back-yard any- 
where else, is here a loamy hop-garden, 
with its wigwams of poles, and a little 
kiln hard by. But that the churchyard 
was inclosed, and occupied long before 
the hops were a staple in this little town, 
depend upon it, the good people of Bis- 
copham would have grown hops there 
too, and buried their dead on the tops of 
the houses, like the Fire-worshippers, 
or in cellars or catacombs, as the ancient 
Egyptians did. 

In autumn-time the very air is loaded 
with the grateful sleepy fragrance of the 
hop, and the less grateful fumes, the 
choky hiccoughy fumes, of sulphur, and 
all the square pyramidal kilns are vomit- 
ing forth vapours from their cowled sum- 
mits. To the little wooden station on 
the outskirts of the town, all kinds of 
wheeled vehicles are struggling with their 
burdens, from the huge high-piled wagon 
of the leviathan grower, with its team of 
fat satin-coated horses, to the rickety 
spring-cart, and dilapidated pony of the 
small burgher, laden with his one or two 
precious ewe lambs—all of the same 
'stuff—round yellow hop-pockets, huge 
|vegetable sausages, uncomfortably tight 
jand plethoric, in their canvas skins. 
| There are special trains for hops, and the 
‘stout railway porters grow thin ere the 
| season be well over, in rolling and haul- 
‘ing these overgrown cylinders from 
wagon to truck, and from truck to wagon. 
| By Christmas-time, the excitement is 
| pretty well over, and people know whether 
they have won or lost; whether they can 
‘lay down that pipe of wine, or give that 
grand dinner-party; whether they can 
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have a month in London or Paris, or 
give George another half-year’s school- 
ing, or pay those long-standing, worry- 
ing tradesmen’s bills, or float at all, in- 
deed, and keep the head above water; 
whether it shall be a time of joy and 
gratulation, or a sad penitential season, 
to be spent wrapped up in the sacking of 
unpaid-for hop-pockets, ‘grovelling in 
ashes from the unprofitable kiln. 

It is now getting on towards Christmas, 
and, judging from the outward aspect of 
matters, the hop-season would seem to 
have been abad one. Anyhow, the street 
is very quiet and dull this winter’s night. 
There is a drizzling rain falling, the light- 
ed shop-windows hardly serve to shew 
the dripping footway, and the black night 
overhead hovers over the town like a huge 
bird with outstretched wings. The clock 
strikes eight, and there is a general rattle 
and clatter all along the line ; the shop- 
boys are banging the shutters up: there 
are no lagging customers to delay the 
process, Soon only the glowing red light 
over the chemist’s shop, and the drowsy 
street lamps mistily shining through the 
fog, remain to scare the black vulture from 
his prey. Stay ; there is one shop yet open, 
although it contributes little to the store 
of light —a shop with a long low-browed 
window, and deeply recessed narrow door- 


way, a very cavern of a place, over which 
is written in taded letters, hardly dis- 


cernible — “JAMES COLLoP, Draper, 
Clothier, Undertaker, and General Out- 
fitter — Funerals neatly furnished.” En- 
tering the cave, you seea light burning 
here and there, and a subdued glow from 
an inner recess ; from the roof hang sta- 
lactites in the shape of corduroy trousers, 
white slops, leather gaiters, hobnailed 
boots, waistcoats with gleaming buttons 
of glass ; and as soon as the eye becomes 
accustomed to the gloom, you discern a 
counter on each side, piled high with 
smocks and frocks, jerseys and panta- 
loons, and fixtures behind crammed with 
other various articles of rural habiliments. 
The smell is powerful of corduroys, ker- 
seys,and other highly scented fabrics 
everywhere. 

Making your way towards the faint 
glow at the other end of the shop, you 
come to a little counting-house or office, 
divided from it by a partition half wood 
and half glass. Here sits Collop among 
his books and invoices, at a battered ma- 
hogany table, full of the accumulated de- 
bris of years of patient trading —a ner- 
vous, anxious man, with sunken: hollow 
cheek, compressed lips, and deeply wrin- 
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kled brow. The gas is turned low, for he 
is not writing; he is only sitting there 
brooding, in hazy profitless thought. He 
has a paper in his hand, at which he oc- 
casionally glances. It seems to be a 
rough statement of affairs, and an =nsat- 
isfactory statement too, as he shrinks 
away from it, holds it at arm’s-length, and 
yet is obliged to glance at it ever and 
again. There is a letter, too, on the’ 
table, which also seems to contain a long 
statement of account. It is written ina 
round lawyer’s-hand, and is_ signed 
“Charles Frewen.” 

The year of grace has expired: a year 
since Mrs. Rennel’s death; a short year 
it has seemed, for days fly fast that are 
days of grace. Now, what is Mr. Collop 
todo? He has no hope of paying Mrs. 
Rennel’s executor. There is no way that 
he can see except the way of bankruptcy 
and utter ruin, and this he fights against 
to the very last. He, a bankrupt, who 
has been so severe upon all other peo- 
ple’s defaults! he who has been sucha 
shining light among the peculiar sect to 
which he belonged ! 

Somehow, under these circumstances, 
the leading tenets of his belief did not 
comfort him as they might have done. 
If there were really a chance of every- 
thing coming to an end before to-morrow 
morning — such being a prominent article 
of belief —he need not trouble himself 
about these matters. But brought face 
to face with ugly, importunate fact, this 
belief of Collop’s paled and dissolved into 
a shadow. Inexorable to-morrow morn- 
ing —to-morrow morning, with all its 
load of troubles and anxiety, would dawn 
upon him sure enough, unless, indeed, he 
took the matter into his own hands, and 
put an end, so far as he was concerned, 
to all to-morrows from henceforth. 

As he sat thus musing, he heard a foot- 
step in the outer shop. The shopman 
had gone home, the boy was away on an 
errand. Collop rose, and looked through 
the glass screen. A man ina battered 
wideawake and white slop was peering 
curiously about. 

“What can I serve you with?” cried 


‘Collop, putting his head out of the door. 


“With a good many things, Mr. Col- 
lop,” the.man replied ; “ if you don’t mind 
trusting me till to-morrow morning; ha, 
ha!” 

“Oh! it’s you, Skim,” said Collop, 
frowning. ‘ Well, what do you want?” 

“ Some few words with you, master.” 

“Come in here, and be sharp, for I’m 
busy.” 
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Skim entered the counting-house, look- 
ing about him cautiously, and sat down in 
an awkward, stiff-jointed way. He had 
not inproved in outward appearance ; his 
face was more blurred than ever, his eyes 
duller and less human, the occasional 
gleam of ferocity that lighted them up of 
a more sinister kind. 

“You ain’t too busy to see me, govern- 
or,” he said with a certain significance. 
“Times are uncommon hard with me,” 
he went on in a kind of suggestive way. 

“So they are with me,” replied Collop. 
** As I have told you before, Skim, I can 
do no more for you.” 

“ But you see it all come upon me at 
once, losing my house and my garden, 
and the money as you paid me, and every- 
thing.” 

“You have only yourself to thank for 
it, Skim. I paid you for doing a certain 
thing — and you didn’t do it.” 

“*Twasn’t my fault; the old woman 
was socunning. Didn’tI risk everything 
for you, master? But come, sir,” said 
Skim, drawing his hand across his lips, a 
strange light breaking over his face, “ let 
by-gones be by-gones. I believe you and 
I can do a good stroke of business yet.” 

* What do you mean ?” 

“Well, suppose we hark back a little 
way, master, and go to the time when the 


old woman died —in a fit, as we'll say. 
My! weren’t she terrified, when she turns 
round and sees me standing ahind of 
her!” 

Collop shuddered, and turned pale. 


“Don’t speak of that again. I think I 
see her now, looking in upon us there — 
there, Skim!” he cried, leaping hastily 
to his feet, and putting him between 
the window and himself. “Skim, she’s 
there !” 

“ Bother the man, what a fool he makes 
of himself,” cried Skim, whose nerves 
seemed imperturbable. “ Tain’t here she 
walks about, man, but where she’s buried 
her gold.” 

“What do you know about her gold?” 
cried Collop. 

“Why, I know all about it, master, 
Don’t you think I was took in by you. 
You didn’t go and pay me seven and six- 
pence a week just to find out where the 
old lady put away a few dirty old papers. 
It was gold we were after, you and I; 
only the old lass out-manceuvred us. But 
I’ve got a scent of it now, master.” 

“How, Skim! Are you sure? Skim, 
hush! Let me be sure everything is 
quiet. Here, Skim; come over here, 
and sit beside me here by the fire; you 
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must be cold.” Collop gave the dying 
cinders a vigorous poke or two with the 
hook that did duty for a poker, finally ex- 
tinguishing the fire, and sending a shower 
of white ash about the room. 

“Ah! I thought I should fetch you 
there, master,” cried Skim, laughing, and 
rubbing his hands. “ Never mind the 
fire, master, only it’s dry work talking. I 
daresay you’ve gota bottle in the cup- 
board yonder !” 

Collop went out into the shop, and 
brought out a bottle of gin, that was kept 
in a cupboard there, for the entertain- 
ment of good country customers. Skim 
tossed off a glass of this with relish, and 
then began his tale. 

“A year ago this Christmas, master, 
you’ll remember old Mother Rennel was 
tound dead in her bed —in a fit, as they 
said —including the doctor~—so there 
could be no mistake about that. Well as 
soon as ever old Charley Frewen came 
down and took possession of everything, 
I got notice to quit, and he wanted me to 
clear off immediate. But I knew the law 
just as well as he did, and says I: No, 
not afore my notice runs out, and that’s 
next Saturday week. Now, you remem- 
ber my telling you how we broke open a 
door-way as the old woman had stopped 
up ? ” 

“No; you didn’t tell me; certainly 
not,” said Collop ; “ you never told me at 
the time. I didn’t sanction it.” 

“ No; but you put it into my head. I 
should never have found out about the 
door that was blocked up between my 
part of the house and hers, if you hadn't 
toldme. But anyhow, there it was, soas I 
could prowl about inside there whenever 
I liked. But, to tell you the truth, mas- 
ter, I was frightened to go in there after 
she died — there was such strange noises, 
and there was chaps up and down, night 
and day. It was’t till the very day as my 
time was up, and Frewen came driving 
over, and says he: Now, man, why aren’t 
you cleared out? and says I: Not to- 
night, master; for I knew he could do 
nothing, and I wanted to have a bit of fun 
with him. So says he: Very well, I'll 
have you out by a policeman, first thing 
on Monday morning. All right, says I. 
And then | see him drive off, as I thinks, 
home. Well, says Ito myself, I’ll have 
a look round for the last time, and see if 
everything looks decent and respectable ; 
and up I goes into the bedroom, and 
opens my little door into the old house, 
and prowls along quietly. The chap as 
was looking after the things had gone 
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off to the Royal Oak. I'd watched him 
out; and I was strolling about with my 
hands in my pockets, as unconcerned as 
you please, when I come to the parlour- 
door, and lo and behold, there was a light 
there — shining underneath ! ” 

“Yes ; go on!” cried Collop, shiver- 
ing all over. ’ 

“« My heart turned round in my mouth ; 
and almost afore I could jump behind the 
kitchen-door, the handle of the parlour 
lock was turned, and out walks Charley 
Frewen. It’s lucky for him he didn’t see 
me, else, perhaps, he’d a got a nip he’d not 
have liked ; but he walks straight out at 
the front-door, and leaves it open, as if 
he’d gone out for a bit of fresh air, like. 
Thinks I, I’ll know what you’re after, and 
I pops into the sitting-room. Well, I 
didn’t wonder as he wanted a mouthful 
of air, for the room was full of a nasty, 
sweet, sickly sort of a smell, notwith- 
standing as the window was wide open, 
and a fire burning too. There was a ket- 
tle on the fire, and thinks I, Charley’s 
having his ’lowance, for there was a jug 
on the table full of hot water. But no; 
that wasn’t his game at all. There was a 
letter lying there open, the wax just 
melted, and it was in the old woman’s 
writing too; and there lay her gold seal, 
all ready to seal it up with again. And 
there were pen, ink, and paper, and a bit 
of Frewen’s writing; and I look at one 
and another, and I see that what Frewen 
wrote was the same as what Mrs. Ren- 
nel wrote —— ” 

“A copy of her letter, in fact,” sug- 
gested Collop. 

“That’s it, master. Well, just then it 
happened, luckily for me, that a gust of 
wind come in through the window, and 
blows out the candles, and scatters the 
papers about the floor; but not the pa- 
per he wrote, which I holds in my hand, 
and so I runs off quick, and hides in the 
kitchen again ; and I hears Frewen come 
in, and grope about for a light, and mut- 
tering and mumbling when he found all 
his papers blowed about, and more still, 
when he couldn’t find that letter he’d 
wrote. Well, after he’d looked high and 
low, he takes it into his head that it’s 
blowed out of the window, and he goes 
out there with a candle, and gropes about 
here and there, while I lay hidden, laugh- 
ing at him. But I shouldn’t have laughed 
so much, if I’d known what a dance I 
should have, all along of that letter. 
Here it is, sir.” 


Collop took the paper, and read it care- 
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‘fully. “ Well,” he said, “it confirms 
what I always knew.” 

“But what do you make of it? Don’t 
it say that that ’ere treasure lies under 
the bed of herbs? I read it so, certainly. 
I went to work, and dug and trenched all 
over the garden ; for there was hardly an 
inch of it where there wasn’t mint, or 
thyme, or some sort of a harb agrowin.” 

“ And you found nothing?” 

“ Nothing but a few oyster-shells and a 
rusty ha’penny. Such a beautiful lot of 
carrots too,as Tom Rapley got out of 
that garden, and all out of my digging, as 
you may say.” 

“What brings you to me, then ?” 

“Why, you see, master, though I’ve 
had education enough to read and write, 
I ain’t the knowledgeableness that you 
have. You’re up to all sorts of games, 
and can turn things inside out. You'll 
know what is tobe done. And now, mas- 
ter, I want a bit of money.” 

There was a long dispute over this, but 
eventually Skim obtained a trifling ad- 
eg and departed, apparently well sat- 
isfied. 


CHAPTER V. 


Rut mice and rats, and such small deer, 
Have been Tom’s food for seven long year. 


One would hardly have recognized 
Tom Rapley, the smart shopman, in the 
dejected-looking, somewhat slipshod man 
who occupied the back part of the old 
house at Milford. His thin whiskers had 
given place to a long thick beard, and his 
mouth was covered by a heavy mous- 
tache, that gave a somewhat melancholy 
and fierce expression to a face that had 
formerly been bland and good-tempered. 
He was pale, too, and his eyes were 
‘sunken and dim, as of one who had been 
living in the shade. In the shade, he 
had been living, both literally and meta- 
phorically, ever since his aunt’s death. 

Milford Manor faced south-west, and 
'the front parlour and the kitchen had 
'been bright, pleasant rooms, getting 
‘plenty of sunshine and warmth ; but the 
/outbuilding in which Tom and his wife 
‘lived was, as you will remember, in the 
| back part of the house, and had a north- 
easterly.aspect ; so that, except in early 
‘morning, they were in the shadow all day 
long, and the place felt cold and vault- 
like, whenever you entered it. Tom’s 
premises consisted of the back-kitchen, a 
|wash-house or scullery, and a bedroom 
looked upon a narrow- 
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paved yard. At one end of this, was a 
wood-shed and coal-house ; in the mid- 
dle, a draw-well with windlass and 
bucket; the brick pathway that ran 
along the side of the house, de- 
bouched upon the yard at the other end. 
In front, a thick privet hedge reared it- 
self, a great receptacle for slugs and 
snails, whose nightly wanderings were 
unmistakably traceable upon the brick 
pavement of the yard. At the other side 
of the private hedge was the garden ; at 
this end, planted thick with raspberry 
and gooseberry bushes ; the rest of it de- 
voted to potatoes, cabbages, and onions, 
and such-like homely products. A nar- 
row strip along the edges of the gravel- 
paths was ornamented with flowers — 
marigolds and peonies, straggling beds of 
white *“ pinks,” sweet-williams, and Lon- 
don-pride. There was an orchard be- 
yond, but that was let toa fruiterer at 
Biscopham, and the gate rigorously se- 
cured. ; 
Considering al] things, Tom Rapley 
might think himself fortunate in securing 
such a haven from the storm in which he 
had barely escaped shipwreck. He had 
ten shillings a week for looking afver the 
house, a residence rent-free, the produce 
of the garden; besides this, he earned 
ten, or sometimes fifteen shillings a week 
by copying for Mr. Frewen. His wife, 
too, added to their means by taking 
in sewing, earning a precarious shilling 
or two with much toil and painstaking. 
Still it was a dull and leaden life. The 
shadow of the shut-up house seemed to 
darken their lives. Regrets and vain, un- 
satisfactory longings for a bright, more va- 
ried existence ; a sense of injury and ex- 
clusion ; so that the daily contemplation of 
unused, hoarded-up means, which might 
have been theirs to enjoy, ever renewed 
in their minds, tainted their lives, and 
blinded them to the advantages they 
possessed. Their boy, too, whose future 
prospects so glaringly contrasted with 
their present position, did not thrive 
kindly in the new home. He felt the 
want of sunshine and cheerfulness, and 
grew up rather pale and weedy. The 
village doctor had recommended sea- 
bathing for him in the summer, and Tom 
had asked Mr. Frewen if he would ad- 
vance ten pounds to give the young heir 
a chance of gaining strength among the 
breezes and sunshine of the coast; but 
Frewen had refused. There were no 
funds available, he said ; and in justice to 
his own family, he couldn’t lend the money 
out of his own pocket. Frewen was not 
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a hard-hearted man, but he never lost 
sight of the paramount importance of his 
own interests; and he could not forget 
that Rapley’s boy stood in the way of his 
own children. He would take no unfair 
advantage, but neither would he throw 
away any of the advantages he possessed, 
It was no business of his to look after 
the health of young Rapley; there was 
nothing of the sort enjoined upon him by 
the instrument under which he acted. 
That his own lad had a better chance of 
attaining to manhood, from the greater 
care and attention that his father’s means 
insured him, was one of those favourable 
conditions that Providence had bestowed 
on the Frewens, of which he would be 
foolish to refuse to avail himself. 

Thus, Christmas came round again, 
the first Christmas the Rapleys had spent 
at their new home—a soaking wet, 
clammy, uncomfortable season. Young 
Bertie, pale and thin, and with a hard 
shrill cough, had gone to spend a week 
with Aunt Booth. There was generally 
a good fire there, for the sake of the 
visitors, and there the boy would sit all 
day long with a picture-book on his lap, 
and note the changing faces about him, 
with shrewd precocious intelligence. It 
was anything but a merry Christmas for 
the Rapleys. An event had come upon 
them, not unexpectedly, indeed, but 
scarcely welcome —one of those events 
that are so often the subject of facetious 
raillery, but that are anything but comedy 
to the poor sufferer. However, there 
was one great comfort; it was over. 
Mrs. Rapley was getting on very nicely ; 
and the baby, healthy and vociferous, was 
the pride and plague of poor Tom’s exist- 
ence. They had been very much cramped 
for room, of course, during these recent 
troubles. Tom had stretched some. 
boards over the sink, to make a couch 
for himself, and Bertie had been put to 
bed on one of the kitchen shelves. 

All this time, the roomy, comfortable 
house adjacent, with its once sunny 
chambers, and broad passages, was lying 
dark, silent, and useless, alongside them. 

Tom Rapley sat by a small chilly fire 
in the kitchen, watching a saucepan of 
gruel, that was trying to warm itself into, 
asimmer. He had just dined, on a small 
piece of boiled beef that was very hard 
and stringy, and a suet pudding, with 
plums in it few and far between. Every- 
body was holiday-making now, Tom 
thought with a sigh, visiting relations and 
friends, drinking sherry wine and port, 
mixing punch, roasting chestnuts, and 
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generally going on gloriously. But Tom 
had not even a holiday ; fora lot of manu- 
script lay on the little round table beside 
him, some copying that Frewen wanted 
done in a hurry, Christmas or no Christ- 
mas. It had become quite dark all of a 
sudden; a thick gloom was in the sky, 
betokening a heavy fall of something, 
rain or snow, and Tom could work no 
more without lighting a candle. He had 
half a mind to smoke a pipe, but hardly 
felt festive enough to manage it. Then 
he heard a rap, rapping on the ceiling 
above him, which meant that his wife was 
knocking on the floor, and wanted to see 
him. Tom waited to stir up the gruel, 
and see if it was ready for use ; but an- 
other more impatient rap-a-tapping on 
the floor above informed him that Mrs. 
Rapley did not wish to attend his leisure. 

“ You'll spoil your eyes, Tom, if you go 
on working by this light,” said Lizzie ; 
“and then, what will become of us? You 
had much better go for a nice brisk walk. 
You may go as far as the Royal Oak, if 
you like, and see how Bertie is getting 
on.” 

Tom went out. The snow was falling 
quickly and silently, laying a thin silvery 
coating on everything. All the objects 
about loomed strangely in the snow-laden 
air: the old barn looked like a distant 
mountain ; the hedge on the other side of 
the road, a gloomy, impenetrable wall. 
He turned up the collar of his coat, pulled 
his hat over his eyes, and started briskly 
away — not towards the Royal Oak, how- 
ever; he had no money to spend there. 
and was too proud to be treated — but 
along the Biscopham road. His footsteps 
fell silently on the well-padded track. In 
the silence and stillness and enwrapping 
gloom, all things around seemed alike 
vague and unsubstantial — himself a 
shadow among shades. } 

Presently, be heard behind him a muf- 
fled sound, which he made out to be the 
beat of hoofs. A vehicle silently passed 
him, also ghost-like. It was the carrier’s 
cart. Sheppard the carrier had been to 
dine with his daughter in the village, and 
was now going home in ‘his own vehicle. 
He had picked up somebody on the road 
tco, for a conversation was going on, that 
sounced with startling distinctness in the 
quiescent air. 

“Old Patch, he be gone at last, then,” 
said a mellow, leisurely, country voice out 
of the cart — the voice of Sheppard the 
Carrier, no doubt. 

“Ah, tobe sure. Well, he didn’t ought 
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- complain. I expect he died pretty well 
oO 99 

“ That he did, you may be sure. Why, 
as I tell you, he’d been the ’sistant over 
seer for thirty years, and he’d seventy 
pounds a year all that time.—— How much 
does that come to, Sally?” cried the 
speaker, appealing to some one in the in- 
terior of the wagon. 

“ Two thousand one hundred pounds,” 
said a treble voice, with a promptness’ 
that spoke well for the arithmetical train- 
ing of the national school of the period. 

“Think of that! Why, call it two 
thousand,” said the speaker liberally. 
“ There’s a deal of money —and the in- 
terest on it too.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the voice of Sheppard ; 
“but there’s a deal to be drawn back out 
of that. Tom had thirteen children, and 
he brought ’em all up and educated ’em 
respectable ; then he bought the cottage 
as he lives in; and there was stationary, 
and pens, and ink to come out of it, as 
well as meat and drink. Oh, I expect he 
were comfortably off when he died, but 
nothing more.” 

The voices were lost in the mist ; but all 
of a sudden the thought occurred to Tom: 
“Why, if old Patch be dead, shouldn’t I 
have his place?” He had no hope. of 
emulating the old man, and laying by a 
fortune out of his salary, but it would be 
a very comfortable subsistence for him. 
Ea idea put new life and vigour into 

im. 

Now, Frewen was a great man in these 
matters ; he was clerk to the guardians ; 
he was all in all with the local vestries: 
if Tom could secure Frewen’s interest, he 
would be safe. But there was no time to 
be lost, for there would be many candi- 
dates, and if Frewen promised himself to 
any one of them, Tom’s chance would be 
gone. He would walk on to Biscopham 
at once, and ask Frewen for his support 
this very night. A little before, he had 
thought with something like a shudder of 
the risk of crossing Thornton Common, 
which was on the way to Biscopham, this 
snowy evening, but all fear of such a peril 
had now left him ; he dwelt only on the 
danger of being too late for the appoint- 
ment he had the chance of getting. 

He pushed briskly on, singing to him- _ 
self as he walked. For a mile or two, the 
way was through an enclosed country, 
with hedgerows on each side, and every 
now and then a cottage, farmstead, or 
the lodge of some mansion. Beyond that, 
the road led across the common: it was 
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a good track, with a deep ditch on each 
side, and under ordinary circumstances it 
would be impossible to lose one’s self in 
crossing ; but in a heavy snowstorm it is 
dangerous to travel by night along any 
road that is not inclosed by hedges or 
walls. 

There was enough daylight, however, 
left in the sky toshew Tom his way across, 
and by-and-by he came among the hedge- 
rows once more, and thought himself 
nearly at Biscopham. But it seemed a 
long time before the first gas-lamp shone 
nebulously in the gloom, and he felt the 
pavement of the outskirts of the town firm 
under his tread. The streets were quite 
deserted ; but cheerful lights shining 
from windows, and the occasional rattie 
of a piano, or a gust of harmony from 
within, told that the worthy burgesses of 
the town were duly celebrating their 
Christmas revels. 

Frewen lived in the centre of the town, 
in a handsome, warm-looking, red brick 
house. The windows were all alight, and 
the forecourt of the house shewed numer- 
ous tracks of wheels in the freshly fallen 
snow. Tom felt a little nervous now; 
Mr. Frewen had a dinner-party, no doubt, 
and might be angry at being disturbed. 
But he could not go back without seeing 
him, after coming all this distance. 

A servant opened the door, in whom 
Tom was glad to recognize a Milford man. 
He could not disturb his master now, he 
said, for dinner was hardly over ; but by- 
and-by, when the ladies had gone up to the 
drawing-room, he’d tell Mr. Frewen. In 
the meantime, Tom might sit down in the 
hall, if he’d shake the snow off before he 
came in. Tom sat down, with his back 
to the wall, on a wooden chair with an 
upright back; he was tired, and glad of 
the rest ; and presently the door opposite 
him was thrown open, and, with a great 
burst of talk and laughter, a dozen or 
more gaily dressed ladies came clattering 
out into the hall, and up the broad stair- 
case at the other end. What a different 
world it was, Tom thought, for the rich 
and the poor! Tom sitting there hungry, 
shabby, forlorn, gazing at that long well- 
furnished table, glittering with crystal, 
gay with flowers and fruits from the four 
quarters of the globe! What a contrast 
between that and the scantily furnished 
deal-table in the back-kit¢hen at Milford ! 
And then Tom thought a little bitterly of 
how, if his aunt had taken him up.as she 
‘might have done, he might have been sit- 
ting in a black coat and white neck-tie at 
ithat very table, with his carriage at hand 
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to whisk him home by-and-by. It would 
have seemed all right to him, in that case, 
no doubt; he would not have troubled 
himself much about the inequalities of so- 
ciety then ; but he did feel it very strongly 
at that moment. Ah! even if his aunt 
had left him that hundred pounds a year, 
which had seemed a flea-bite to Frewen, 
no doubt, what a difference if would have 
made to him! 

“Master says you’re to go into the 
’ousekeeper’s room, and have something 
to eat and drink, and he’ll see you by-and- 
by,” whispered the servant; and pres- 
ently Tom was sitting opposite a noble 
joint of cold beef, with some mince-pies 
and a slice of Christmas pudding in the 
background, and a tankard of strong ale 
beside his plate. It was very hospitable 
and kind of Mr. Frewen ; but it was get- 
ting dreadfully late. What would poor 
Lizzie think, left all alone this night, and 
not knowing what had become of him? 
The matter was too important, however, 
for such considerations to weigh with him. 
If he carried home to his wife the assur- 
ance of his being in a fair way to earn a" 
decent living, that would be ample com- 
pensation for any uneasiness he might 
have caused her. 

It was just striking nine, when Frewen, 
on his way to the drawing-room, found 
himself at liberty to speak to Tom. Tom 
told him of the vacant appointment, and 
Frewen was very well disposed to help 
him tosecure it. “It rests with the over- 
seers and the vestry ; and you must can- 
vass your neighbours, and make all the 
friends you can in the village ; but if my 
good word can serve you, you shall have 
it.” Then Tom asked him if he’d write 
him a letter of recommendation. Frewen 
consented ; and dashed off a letter, which 
he shewed to Tom, in which he spoke of 
him in very handsome terms. 

Tom bounded off the hall-steps into the 
snow, with his letter buttoned up in his 
breast-pocket, so full of exultation as to 
feel quite young and strong again. Now 
that Frewen had taken him up, there 
would be no doubt of hissuccess. Frew- 
en had the parish of Milford in his 
pocket, you might say. Tom felt quite 
sure of the post already. He would be 
home by midnight, witha joyous budget 
of news for poor Lizzie. And thus, full 
of happy thoughts, he disappeared into 
the great world of snow, outside the warm, 
snug town. 

When he reached Thornton Common, 
he realized, for the first time in his life, 
what it was to be abroad in perfect dark: 
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ness, with a heavy snow falling. The of making things for Bertie; and the at- 
thick, incessant flakes beating against his tachment between the boy and the sailor 
face, almost took away his breath ; each’ was warm and reciprocal. Bertie’s pale 
step he made with difficulty — and he had face and wistful precocious expression 
miles and miles beforehim. He struggled | had struck him with uneasiness and fear. 
on gamely for a while, but presently he He couldn’t bear the thought that per- 
was overcome with intolerable fatigue and | haps the boy wouldn’t live long. After 
drowsiness. Then he felt that he was he had rested a while, he made up his 
treading in water, and came to a stand, | mind to go once more to Back Milford’s, 
finding himself up to the ankles in some ‘and see if Tom had come home, and talk 
pond. There was no pond near the road, to him about the boy. He was ~ W a 
Tom knew, and then came the bitter con- little nervous at approaching Milford by 
viction that he had strayed from the road, ‘night ; there were such queer tales about 
and was lost on Thornton Common. He |the place, and Sailor himself had seen 
had lost all idea of direction; he was | sights there which had not tended to re- 
helpless, and utterly lost. He found his jassure him. Consequently, when, on 
way to terra firma, and wandered blindly | nearing the house, he saw a light flitting 
about, till he sank into a snow-drift, | about the empty straw-yard, and then 
through which he hadn’t the heart to drag 'shining in the old deserted barn. he felt 
himself. Terror and grief were all over |a strong thrill of superstitious terror. He 
now, a sleepy weakness had swallowed up|was not, however, a timid man, and 
all other sensations. With a feeling of after mastering his first inclination to 
thankfulness almost, and sleepy relief, he ' turn tail and hurry home as fast as possi- 
abandoned himself to a fatal torpor — to ‘ble, he made up his mind to investigate 
the sleep that knows no waking. the cause of this remarkable light. 
Tom hadn’t been gone long, before | Crossing the old straw-yard, he cautiously 
Sailor looked in at Back Milford’s, as | approached the barn, and feeling his way 
somebody had named the Rapleys’ man- ‘to the small side-door at the farther end, 
sion. Finding nobody at home down be- he peeped cautiously in, through a hole 
low, he thumped on the floor; and Mrs. ‘in the wood-work. 
Rapley called to him from her room, say-| A lamp was burning dimly in one cor- 
ing that Tom had gone as far as the Roy- ner of the barn, and several figures — 
al Oak. Sailor therefore went in that! more than one, at all events —were flit- 
direction, not sorry of an excuse for hav- | ting to and fro in its light. There was a 
ing a chat with Mrs. Booth. But, of; subdued muffled sound, as of knocking or 
course, Tom wasn’t there. Young Bertie | digging with a pickaxe. Presently, this 
was — sittting by the fire with his picture- | ceased and the light disappeared. Sailor 
book. now came to the conclusion, that proba- 
“There he is, bless him! the young bly there were tramps encamped here for 
prince, as ‘ll be the master of his thou-|the night. Curiosity, however, overcame 
sands and thousands when he grows up./ prudence, and opening the side-door of 
And what’ll you give old Sailor when you | the barn, he crept quietly and cautiously 
come into your property, my fine young to the fartherend. He could see noth- 
chap?” |ing, except that several of the boards of 
“Sailor have a big ship, and Sailor be | the floor had been removed, and there was 
captain.” a dark chasm in the floor of the barn sev- 
“We shall all be in our graves long be-'eral feet below him. As he watched, 
fore then,” said Widow Booth in a tone | however, a light shone out again, and 
that gave Sailor no encouragement to) Sailor noticed that it proceeded from a 
stay; and he went back to his cottage | subterranean archway that, only a few 
rather disconsolately. His hearth was feet in height, had hitherto been con- 
cold this Christmas night, and he looked |cealed by the boarded floor. Then Sailor 
blankly around at the orderly, chilly | bethought him of the old stories of the 
room. He put his candle on the little |secret passages leading away from Mil- 
round table, took out his pipe, and put- ford Manor, and of the priest who had 
ting a pinch of tobacco on the top of the been starved to death in one of them, 
extinguished remnant in the bowl, lighted whilst in hiding; and he felt terribly 
it, and began to puff vigorously away. frightened for a moment, lest he should 
But he didn’t feel at all easy and com- be on the point of beholding some dread- 
fortable in his mind. Sailor was very | ful apparition. Looking hurriedly about 
fond of the Rapleys, especially of Mrs.' him for a place of concealment, he saw 
Rapiey and her son. He was never tired hanging up against the wall a bundle of 
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old sacking that had once done duty for 
the lining of hop-bins, and he concealed 
himself behind this. Soon he heard a 
scuffing, scrambling, kind of noise, as of 
people crawling on hands and knees ; 
then two men emerged through the low 
archway. No grisly phantoms these, but 
two men plainly enough to be seen in 
flesh and blood. One, he knew, was 
Skim ; and the other, he thought to be 
Collop, the shop-keeper of Biscopham. 

Skim put down his lamp upon the floor 
whilst he proceeded carefully to replace 
the boards. ‘Now we shall work it, 
master, I think,” he said, wiping his fore- 
head with the palm of his hand. 

* I don’t know,” said Collop, gloomily ; 
“it seems to me we are as far off as ever.” 

“Come, we know it must be there 
somewhere ; and we can get at the place 
whenever we like ; all thanks to me, find- 
ing out this here hole. To think of the 
old black cat shewing of it me! She 
shan’t shew it no other body, though ; 
just let me get hold of her, that’s all. 
She shan’t escape me next time, I’ll bet 
a penny. Look at the nasty thing, how 
she scratched me. I'll break her back for 
her. I'll give her just such another nip 
as I give a 

“Hush, hush!” cried Collop: “how 
do you know who may be listening to 
your wild talk!” — 

“If there was anybody here, I’d pretty 
soon settle him! ” cried Skim. 

After that, Sailor was glad to see them 
file off towards the door ; and when they 
had passed out, he followed at a respect- 
ful distance. It seemed that a dog-cart 
was waiting a little way up the lane, and the 
two men diverged toreach it. Sailor took 
advantage of this to regain the high-road. 
The snow was still falling fast, obliter- 
ating all existing tracks. Sailor thought 
for a moment: he was intensely curious, 
and anxious to assure himself that it 
really was Collop he had seen. If it were 
Collop, he would presently be driving 
home to Biscopham. Sailor made up his 
mind to follow that road fora little while, 
and wait till the dog-cart overtook him. 
Then he would stop it, and ask the sup- 
posed Collop to give him a lift to Bis- 
covham. If the man refused, he would 
still have the opportunity of identifying 
him thoroughly. If he consented — well, 
it was pension-day to-morrow, and he 
knew an old comrade who kept a little 
tavern in the town, who would swing a 
hammock for him gladly. Sailor trudged 
away along the Biscopham road; and 
presently, as he expected, he heard the 





rattle of wheels behind him, and he shout- 
ed loudly to the advancing vehicle to 
stop. 

“ What’s the matter?” cried Collop — 
who was alone in the dog-cart — reining 
up suddenly, and peering over the splash- 
board into the dark snow-flecked night. 

“Can you give a poor old sailor a lift 
to Biscopham, as is going there to draw 
his pension to-morrow ?” 

Collop recognized the man as a respect- 
able villager, and was not averse to com- 
pany that dark snowy night. 

“ Yes, you can jump up,” he said. 

It was late at night, and Mrs. Rapley 
was lying awake, wondering what had 
become of Tom. When he went out for 
his walk, she had expected him back in 
an hour or so; but as time went on, she 
became, first impatient, then uneasy, and 
after that, seriously alarmed. Up to mid- 
night, there was a possibility that he 
might be staying at the Royal Oak. It 
was quite unlike Tom to stay out so late, 
but there was possibly some merry-mak- 
ing there, into which he had been drawn. 
But, when the solemn bell from the 
church-tower tolled out the hour of twelve, 
and nobody came, Mrs. Rapley grew more 
and more terrified. She was all alone. 
The old woman who acted as nurse had 
gone home for the night, and there was 
nobody in the house but herself and her 
helpless, unconscious infant. 

A single rushlight was burning in the 
room, throwing perplexing shadows of 
familiar things. There was an awful 
stillness and silence everywhere, only 
broken by the ticking of the clock down- 
stairs. Sometimes there would be a loud 
crack upon the stairs, as though a per- 
son were stealthily ascending them. 
Sometimes there would be a violent 
commotion in the next house, and her 
flesh would creep for a moment, till she 
assured herself that it was only a mad 
rush of rats that had caused the disturb- 
ance. 

After all, her fears were groundless: 
Tom was coming home; she distinctly 
heard footsteps. She sat up, and lis- 
tened greedily. Yes, surely he was com- 
ing! But the footsteps died away. It 
was not Tom ; she would have heard him 
stamping and scraping his feet at the 
door. This was some stealthy footstep, 
some truculent midnight prowler, per- 
haps, one of the hideous band of wander- 
ing ruffianhood, for whom the law pro- 
vides anightly shelter and repose wherever 
they may choose to roam. At any mo- 
ment she might see some lowering face, 
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debased by crime and vice, staring in 
upon her, lying there helpless. 

Then a new terror seized her, for she 
distinctly heard strange sounds in the 
old house— footsteps wandering here 
and there, and the noise of spade or pick. 
It must be Aunt Betsy, Lizzie said to 
herself, wandering about, looking for her 
money; Aunt Betsy, who had been so 
hard and cruel to them when alive. 

Again the footsteps seem to be ap- 
proaching; there was somebody in the 
very next room! Lizzie cried out in the 
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thoughts and affections of men? In this 
brief description of the monastic life is 
summed up the life of Sant’ Antonino 
and of his disciples. The saintly Cos- 
tanzo da Fabriano, and Fathers Santi 
Schialtesi and Girolamo Lapaccini, with 
a chosen band of students, went through 
the cities, towns, and villages of Tus- 
cany, or wherever necessity called them, 
extinguishing party strife, instructing the 
people, and bringing back the lost into 
the path of virtue. Sant’ Antonino used 
his ability and wonderful charity in en- 


extremity of her terror; perspiration ; couraging the best studies, aiding in the 


stood in heavy beads upon her face. She 
tried to pray ; she tried to think of some 
appropriate efficacious prayer, but she 
could only cry out in terror and agony: 
“ Heaven, send home my Tom.” 

Then there came a tremendous crash. 
Something had burst through the parti- 
tion into the room — some black object 
with fiery eyes: the candle was over- 
thrown, and everything left in darkness. 
Lizzie gave a wild despairing cry, and 
sank back fainting on the bed. 

When she came to herself, a dull morn- 
ing glow was lighting up the window. 
Baby, deprived so long of her natural 
food, was screaming dreadfully. The 


black cat was lying on the bed, blinking 
angrily at the crying child. There was a 


great hole visible in the partition oppo- 
site, that shewed that her fears had not 
been groundless. Daylight was here, 
however, and all horrific forms had dis- 
appeared before its cheerful gleam. 
Morning was here, cold, chill morning ; 
the snow piled high against the window, 
the glare of it shining on the ceiling — 
snow everywhere, in great white wreaths, 
and piled-up drifts. And Tom had been 
out in it all night! Would he ever more 
come home ? 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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Il. — THE FRATE, 

“Wuat is the use of the cloister in 
the midst of society,” says Padre Mar- 
chese (himself a Frdte Predicatére of San 
Marco), “if it is not a focus and centre 
of morality and religion, diffusing and 
planting deeply in the hearts of the peo- 
ple ideas of honesty, justice, and virtue, 
in order to temper and hold in balance 
the brutal force of the passions, which 
threaten continually to absorb all the 





reform of the clergy, and giving a help- 
ing-hand to all the charitable works which 
were rendered necessary by the distresses 
of those unhappy times. And since the 
people of Florence took great delight in 
the arts, and were in the habit of drawing 
comfort and pleasure from them, the 
blessed Giovanni Angelico undertook the 
noble office of making those very arts 
ministers of religious and moral perfec- 
tion ; educating a school of painters, 
pure, heavenly-minded, and toned to that 
high sublime, which raises man from the 
mud of this world and makes him in love 
with heaven.” Such is the affectionate 
decsription given by a son of the convent 
of its first inhabitants. And his praise 
scarcely seems too liberal, either of the 
pure-minded and gentle painter, or of the 
loftier figure of the Archbishop, his friend 
and brother in the community, who was, 
as the story goes, preferred to his high 
office by Angelico’s modest recommenda- 
tion. Antonino was a man accustomed 
to influence and rule men, and his posi- 
tion was of much more ‘note in the eyes 
of the world, no doubt, than that of the 
humble painter, or would have been so 
in any community less penetrated with 
the love of Art than Florence. We can- 
not pass over his name without notice, 
notwithstanding that a greater awaits usa 
few years further on in the history. The 
story of Antonino’s life and works and 
miracles —those prodigies which pro- 
cured him his canonization, as well as 
many fully authenticated acts of loving- 
kindness which might well entitle him to 
rank among those whom their fellow-men . 
called Blessed —are painted under the 
arches of the cloister of San Marco, I do 
not say with supreme skill, or with any 
lingering grace of Angelico’s art, but 
clear enough to give an additional reality 
to the history of the man. Among those 
frescoes, indeed, is one poor picture, 
which has a historical interest much 
above its value in point of art—a picture 
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in which the Archbishop is represented 
as entering (barefooted, as it is said he 
did, in humility and protest against the 
honour which he could not escape) in 
solemn procession at the great west door 
of the Cathedral for his consecration. 
The fagade, now a mass of unsightly 
plaster, as it has been for generations, 
here appears to us decorated half-way up 
with the graceful canopy work of Giotto’s 
design, showing at least the beginning 
which had been made in carrying out 
that original plan, and its artistic effect. 
This makes the picture interesting in 
point of art; but it has still another in- 
terest which probably will strike the spec- 
tator more than even this reminiscence 
of the destroyed fagade, or the picture of 
good Sant’ Antonino affad/é with the gor- 
geous vestments appropriate to the occa- 
sion. In the foreground of the crowd 
which looks on at the procession, stands 
a tall figure in the Dominican habit, with 
the cowl as usual half covering his head, 
and his marked and powerful, but not 
handsome features standing out with all 
the reality of a portrait against the vague 
background. To be sure it is an anach- 
ronism to introduce Savonarola, for Arch- 
bishop Antonino was dead long years 
before his great successor came to Flor- 
ence; but painters in those days were 


not limited by vulgar bonds of accuracy 
in point of date. 

Antonino was not, so far as the evi- 
dence shows, a man of genius like his 
friend the painter, or like that later Prior 


of San Marco whose name is forever 
associated with the place. But he pos- 
sessed that noble inspiration of charity 
which perhaps more than any other makes 
the name of a churchman dear to the race 
among which he lives. The sagacious, 
shrewd, and kindly face which looks at 
us, still, with an almost humorous obser- 
vation, in the bust which remains in the 
convent, would scarcely perhaps suggest 
to the spectator the tender depths of lov- 
ing-kindness which must have been in 
the man. In Florence, with its perpetual 
succession of governments, its contin- 
ually varying ascendency, now of one 
party, now of another, the community 
was exposed to still greater vicissitudes 
of fortune than are the inhabitants of our 
commercial towns, who have to bear all 
the caprices of trade. Those who one 
day had power and office and the ways of 
making wealth in their hands, were sub- 
ject on the next to ruinous fines, impris- 
onments, exile, descent from the highest 
to the lowest grade. After Cosmo de’ 
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Medici had returned from the banish- 
ment which his rivals had procured, he 
treated those rivals and their party in the 
ordinary way, degrading many of their 
adherents from their position as grandi or 
nobles, and spreading havoc among all the 
opposing faction who held by the Albizzi 
against the Medici. The result was, as 
may be easily supposed, a large amount 
of private misery proudly borne and care- 
fully concealed, that poverty of the gen- 
tle and proud which is of all others the 
most terrible. I have said that probably 
Antonino was not a man of genius at all ; 
but I revoke the words, for what but the 
essence of Christian genius, fine instinct, 
tender penetration, could have first 
thought of the necessity of ministering to 
z poveri vergognos?, the shamefaced poor ? 
Florence had misery enough of all kinds 
within her medizval bosom, but none 
more dismal than that which lurked un- 
seen within some of those gaunt, great 
houses, where the gently born and deli- 
cately bred, starved, yet were ashamed to 
beg —each house bringing down with it 
in its fall, through all the various grades 
of rank which existed in the aristocratic 
republic, other households who could die 
but could not ask charity. The kind 
monk in his cell, separated from the 
world as we say, and having the miseries 
of his fellow-creatures in no way forced 
upon his observation, divined this sacred- 
est want that uttered no groan, and in his 
wise soul found out the means of aiding 
it. Hesent for twelve of the best men 
of Florence, men of all classes — shoe- 
makers among them, woolspinners, mem- 
bers of all the different crafts —and told 
them the subject of his thoughts. He 
described to them “ to the life,” as Padre 
Marchese tells us, the condition of the 
fallen families, the danger under which 
they lay of being turned to suicide or to 
wickedness by despair, and the neces- 
sity of bringing help to their hidden 
misery. The twelve, touched to the 
heart by this picture, offered themselves 
willingly as his assistants; and thus 
arose an institution which still exists and 
flourishes, a charitable society which has 
outlived many a benevolent scheme, 
and given the first impulse to many 
more. Antonino called his charitable 
band Provveditori det poveri vergognost ; 
but the people, always ready to perceive 
and appreciate a great work of charity, 
conferred a popular title more handy 
and natural, and called those messengers 
of kindness the Buonuomini de San 





Martino —the little homely church of 
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St. Martin, the church in which Dante 
was married, and within sight of which he 
was born, being the headquarters of the 
new brotherhood. On the outside wall of 
this humble little place may still be seen 
the box for subscriptions, with its legend, 
which the Good Men of St. Martin put up 
at the beginning of their enterprise, a 
touching token of their long existence. 
The nearest parallel I know to this work 
is to be found in the plan which Dr. Chal- 
mers so royally inaugurated in the great 
town of Glasgow, abolishing all legal re- 
lief in his parish, and providing for its 
wants entirely by voluntary neighbourly 
charity, and the work of Buonuomini, 
like those of St. Martin — one of the most 
magnificent experiments made in modern 
times, but unfortunately, like a song ora 
poem, ending with the genius which in- 
spired and produced it. Itis curious to 
think that the Scotch minister of the nine- 
teenth century was but repeating the idea 
of the Dominican monk in the fifteenth. 
We are in the habit of thinking a great 
deal of ourselves and our charities, and 
of ranking them much more highly than 
the works of other nations; ‘but it is 


nevertheless a fact, that while Dr. Chal- 
mers’ splendid essay at Christian legisla- 
tion died out in less than a generation and 
was totally dependent upon one man’s 


influence, Prior Antonino’s institution 
has survived the wear and tear of four 
hundred years. 

There is another institution still in 
Florence to which Prior Antonino’s ini- 
tiation was of the greatest importance. 
Every visitor of Florence must have no- 
ticed the beautiful little building at the 
corner of the piazza which surrounds the 
Baptistery — which is called the Bigallo. 
This house had been the headquarters of 
an older society specially devoted to the 
care of orphan children and foundlings, 
which had been diverted — perverted — 
into an orthodox band of persecutors for 
the suppression of the heresy of the Pate- 
rini by another Dominican, St. Peter 
Martyr, a gory and terrible saint, whose 
bleeding head appears perpetually in the 
art records of the Order. Antonino was 
not of the persecuting kind, and perhaps 
the Paterini, poor souls, had been extir- 
pated and got rid of. However that may 
be, the gentle Prior got the captains of 
the Bigallo also within the range of his 
tender inspiration. He sheathed their 
swords, and calmed down their zeal, and 
turned them back to their legitimate 
work ; and within the charmed circle 
which holds the Baptistery, the Campa- 
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nile, and the Cathedral, standing where 
Dante must have seen it many a day from 
the stone bench whence he watched the 
Duomo, the Bigallo carries on its work of 
charity, bringing up orphans, and receiv- 
ing destitute children. Under the lovely 
little loggia, than which there are few 
things more beautiful in all the beautiful 
city, it was the custom to put lost chil- 
dren whom the officers of the society had 
found about the streets to be recognized 
by their parents, a fact which suggests 
many a pretty and touching scene. 

In the year 1446, the Prior of San Mar- 
co (specially by the recommendation, as 
has been already told, of the Angelical 
painter) was made Archbishop of Flor- 
ence, an honour which he is said neither 
to have sought nor wished, but which 
filled the city with rejoicing. Of all the 
good things he did in this office we have 
not space enough to tell; but one or two 
special incidents must be recorded. A 
few years after his consecration, in the 
years 1448 and 1449, one of those great 
Plagues which terrified the medieval 
mind, and of which we have so many 
terrible records, came upon Florence, and 
what Boccaccio recorded a century before 
became again visible in the stricken city. 
Almost all who could leave the town fled 
from it, and the miserable masses smitten 
by the pestilence died without hope and 
almost without help. But we need not 
add, that the Archbishop was noone of 
the deserters. He gathered round him 
some “young men of his institution,” 
Padre Marchese tells us, and bravely set 
himself to the work of charity. He him- 
self went about the miserable streets 
leading an ass, or mule, laden with every- 
thing that charity required —food and 
wine and medicine, and that sacramental 
symbol of God which was the best charity 
of all—wecessariis ad salutem anime et 
corporis, as an ancient writer testifies. 
At a later period, when Florence was af- 
flicted with a plague of another kind, this 
noble old man came toits rescue in a way 
still more original and unlike his age. 
The people, ignorant and superstitious as 
they were, had been deeply terrified by 
some unusual convulsion of the elements, 
the appearance of a comet for one thing, 
which was followed by earthquakes, ter- 
rific storms, and many signs and wonders 
very alarming to the popular mind. Be- 
sides these natural terrors, they were 
excited by foolish addresses, prophecies 
of the approaching end of the world, and 
exhortations to fly and hide themselves 
among the caves and mountains, like the 
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lost in the Apocalypse. The Archbishop 
was not before his age in scientific knowl- 
edge ; but he instantly published a little 
treatise, explaining as well as he could 
the nature of the commotions that fright- 
ened the ignorant, “ according to the doc- 
trine of Aristotle, and the blessed Al- 
bertus Magnus.” It was poor science 
enough, the historian allows, but yet as 
good as could be had at the time; and 
the authority of the Archbishop calmed 
the minds of the people. The reader will 
find, if he wishes, in the legend of Sant’ 
Antonino, and in the pictorial story of his 
life which may be seen in the lunettes of 
the cloister of San Marco, a great num- 
ber of incidents purely miraculous ; but 
Padre Marchese does not enter into these 
pious fancies. He finds enough to vindi- 
cate the saintship of his Archbishop in 
the honest and undeniable work for God 
and man which he did in his generation ; 
and so indeed do I. There is but one 
incident in this noble and simple record 
in which the good Antonino was a little 
hard upon nature. The garden attached 
to the Archbishop’s palace was a beauti- 
ful and dainty one, in which former pre- 
lates had taken great delight, refreshing 
their dignified leisure in its glades. But 


an Archbishop who takes his exercise in 
the streets, leading a panniered mule 


laden with charities, has less need, per- 
haps, of trim terraces on which to saun- 
ter. Agchbishop Antonino had the flow- 
ers dug up, and planted roots and vege- 
tables for his poor, in respect to whom 
he was fanatical. One grudges the inno- 
cent flowers ; but the old man, I suppose, 
had a right to his whim like another, and 
bishops in that age were addicted some- 
times to less virtuous fancies — ravaging 
the earth for spoil to enrich their families 
and to buy marbles for their tomb. It 
was better on the whole to ravage a gar- 
den, however beautiful, in order to feed 
the starving poor. 

Antonino died in 1459, gliding peace- 
fully out of the world “as morning whit- 
ened on the 2nd of May,” when Girola- 
mo Savonarola, coming into it, was just 
seven years old, a child in Ferrara. The 
good Archbishop ordered that all that 
was found in his palace when he died 
should be given to the poor. All that 
could be found was four ducats! so true 
had he been to his vows of poverty. And 
thus the greatest dignitary of San Marco 
passed away, followed out of the world 
by the tears and blessings of the poor, 
and the semi-adoration of all the city. It 
is not difficult to understand how the 
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perpetual appeals of the people who knew 
him so well and had occasion so good to 
trust in his kindness living, should have 
glided with natural ease and fervour into 
the Ora pro nobis of a popular litany, 
when the good Archbishop took his gen- 
tle way to heaven, leaving four ducats 
behind him, on that May morning. The 
world was a terribly unsatisfactory world 
in those days, as it is now; and full of 
evils more monstrous, more appalling, 
than are the sins of our softer genera- 
tion ; but at the same time, the gates of 
heaven were somehow nearer, and those 
rude eyes, bloodshot with wars and pas- 
sion, could see the saints so unlike them- 
selves going in by that dazzling way. 

We must turn northward, however, to 
find the greatest monk of San Marco, the 
man who has writ himself large upon the 
convent, and even on the city, and who 
is one of the greatest of the many great 
figures thatinhabit Florence. Savonarola 
was born in Ferrara in September, 1452, 
the grandson of an eminent physician at 
the court of the Duke, and intended by 
his parents to follow the same profession. 
He was one of a large family, not over 
rich, it would appear, and is said to have 
been the one in whom the hopes of his 
kindred were chiefly placed. He was a 
diligent student, “ working day and night,” 
as we are told by his earliest biographer 
Burlamacchi, his contemporary and disci- 
ple, whose simple and touching narrative 
has all the charm of nearness and personal 
affection — and attained great proficiency 
in “the liberal arts.” He was learned in 
the learning of his day, and in that phi- 
losophy of the schools which held so high 
a place in the estimation of the world — 
studying Aristotle, and afterwards, with 
devotion, St. Thomas Aquinas. But the 
young man was not of those who take 
their leading solely from books, however 
great. He was deeply thoughtful, looking 
with eyes of profound and indignant ob- 
servation upon all the ways of man, so 
vain and melancholy. They were, how- 
ever, more than vain and melancholy in 
young Girolamo’s day ; the softer shades 
of modern evil were exaggerated in those 
times into such force of contrast as made 
the heart of the beholder burn within him. 
On one side, unbounded luxury, splen- 
dour and power ; on the other, the deep- 
est misery, helplessness, abandonment — 
te poor more poor, the rich more brutally 
indifferent of them than we can under- 
stand ; and every familiar human crime 
with which we are acquainted in these 
latter days set out in rampant breadth of 
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colour and shameless openness. Italy 
was the prey of petty tyrants and wicked 
priests: Dukes and Popes vying with 
each other which could live most lewdly, 
most lavishly, most cruelly — their whole 
existence an exploitation of the helpless 
people they reigned over, or still more 
helpless “ flock” of which these wolves, 
alas! had got the shepherding. And 
learning was nought, and philosophy vain, 
in those evil days. What were grammat- 
ical disquisitions, or the subtleties of 
medieval logic toa young soul burning 
for virtue and truth, to a young heart 
wrung with ineffable pity for suffering 
and horror of wrong? So soon as Savo- 
narola began to judge for himself, to feel 
the stirrings of manhood in his youth, 
this righteous sorrow took possession of 
the young man’s mind. Some poems 
composed at this time show how deeply 
penetrated he was by indignation and dis- 
gust for all the evils he saw around him. 
“ Seeing,” he cries, “the world turned up- 
side down: ” 


. . . in wild confusion tost, 
The very depth and essence lost 
Of all good ways and every virtue bright ; 
Nor shines one living light 
Nor one who of his vices feels the shame. 
Happy henceforth he who by rapine lives, 
He who on blood of others swells and feeds, 
Who widows robs, and from his children’s 
needs 
Takes tribute, and the poor to ruin drives. 


Those souls shall now be thought most rare 
and good 
Who most by fraud and force can gain, 
Who heaven and Christ disdain, 
Whose thoughts on other’s harm forever 
brood. 


This profound appreciation of the evils 
round him made the young Girolamo a 
sad and silent youth. “He talked little 
and kept himself retired and solitary,” 
says Burlamacchi. “ He took pleasure,” 
adds Padre Marchese, “in solitary places, 
in the open fields, or along the green 
banks of the Po, and there wandering, 
sometimes singing, sometimes weeping, 
gave utterance to the strong emotions 
which boiled in his breast.” The city 
raged or revelled behind him, its streets 
running blood or running wine — what 
mattered ? — according to the turn of for- 
tune ; the doctors babbling in their places, 
of far-fetched questions, of dead gram- 
matical lore; and no man thinking of 
truth, of mercy, of judgment, with which 


the lad’s bosom was swelling, or of the’ 
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need of them; but only how to get the 
most wealth, honour, pleasure, fine robes, 
and prancing horses, and beautiful things, 
and power. Outside the gates on the 
river side, the youth wandered solitary, 
tears in those great eyes, which were re- 
Splendenti e di color celeste, his rugged 
features moving, his strong heart beating 
with that high and noble indignation 
which was the only sign of life amid the 
national depravity. But in the midst of 
these deep musings there came a moment, 
the historians say, when the music and 
the freshness of existence came back to 
the boy’s soul, and the gates of the 
earthly paradise opened to him, and all 
the evil world was veiled with fictitious 
glamour, by the light which shone out of 
the eyes of a young Florentine, the 
daughter of an exiled Strozzi. How long 
this dream lasted, no one knows; but 
one of his early biographers informs us 
that it ended with a scornful rejection of 
the young Savonarola, on the ground that 
his family was not sufficiently exalted to 
mate with that of Strozzi. Here is one of 
his verses written about the time, which 
will touch the reader’s mind with sympa- 
thy for the full heart and forlorn confi- 
dence of the rejected lover. One hope 
still remains to him, he says, 


I cannot let it leave me like the rest — 
That in that other life, the best, 
Well will be known which soul most highly 


springs, 
And which to noblest flight uplifts its wings. 


Thus separated from the magic web of 
human happiness which might have 
blinded him temporarily, at least, to the 
evils around him, his darker musings 
came back with renewed power. He de- 
scribes to his father in the touching letter 
which intimates his entrance into the 
cloister, the motives which moved him, 
“In order that you may take comfort from 
this explanation, and feel assured that I 
have not acted from a juvenile impulse, 
as some seem to think...” These 
were: “the great misery of the world, 
the iniquities of men, . . . so that things. 
have come to such a pass that no one can 
be found acting righteously. Many times 
a day have I repeated with tears the verse, 


Heu fuge crudeles terras, fuge littus avarum ! 


I could not endure the enormous wicked- 
ness of the blinded people of Italy ; and 
the more so because I saw everywhere 
virtue despised and vice henoured. A 
greater sorrow I could not have in this 
world.” Alone and solitary among pec- 
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ple who did, and who put up with, all 
these evils, with no one to sympathize 
with his feelings, perhaps even scoffed at 
for his exaggerated views, he endured as 
long as it was possible ; while he was si- 
lent, his heart burned. Disgusted with 
the worid, disappointed in his personal 
hopes, weary of the perpetual wrong 
which he could not remedy, he had de- 
cided to adopt the monastic life, for some 
time before his affectionate heart could 
resolve upon a separation from his family. 
“ So great was my pain and misery,” he 
says in the letter to his father already 
quoted, “ that if I had laid open my breast 
to you, I verily believe that the very idea 
that I was going to leave you would have 
broken my heart.” He relieved his bur- 
dened mind during this melancholy time 
by writing a little essay on “ Disdain of 
the World,” which he left behind with 
simple art, “behind the books that lie in 
the window-sill,” to prove hereafter an 
explanation of his conduct. His mother, 
divining some resolution in him which he 
had not expressed, looked at him with 
such meaning and pitiful eyes, “as if she 
would penetrate his very heart,” that the 
young man could not support her look. 
One April morning, as he sat by her play- 
ing a melancholy air upon his lute, she 
turned upon him suddenly and said, “ My 
son, that is a sign we are soon to part.” 
Giralomo durst not risk himself to look at 
her, but, with his head bent, kept fingering 
the strings with a faltering touch. 

Next day was a great festa in Ferrara, 
the 24th of April, St. George’s Day — one 
of the many holidays which stood instead 
of freedom and justice to conciliate the 
people. When all the family were gone 
out to those gay doings, which were bright- 
ened and made sweet by the glorious 
spring of Italy, the young man stole out 
unnoticed, and with a full heart left his 
father’s house forever. This was in the 
year 1475, when he was twenty-three. He 
went away, lonely, across the sunny plain 
to Bologna, where he presented himself 
at once at the Convent of St. Dominic. 
At this melancholy moment of his life, 
the youth, his heart sick of all the learned 
vanity as well as the louder crime of the 
world, had no desire to be either priest 
or monk, having an almost hatred in his 
weary bosom of the vain studies in which 
he had already spent so much time. He 
asked only in his despair to be a lay 
brother, to ease his soul with simple 
work in the garden, or even, as Burla- 
macchi tells us, in making the rude robes 
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of the monks —rather than to go back 
all day long to “ vain questions and doc- 
trines of Aristotle,” in which respect, he 
said, there was little difference between 
the frati and ordinary men. But pres- 
ently his mind changed as the lassitude 
which succeeds an important step 
brought down his very soul into un- 
questioning obedience. It might indeed 
seem yet another commentary on the 
vanity of human wishes that the youn 

monk, so tired of all mundane things, an 

sick at heart for truth and contact with 
nature, should have found himself thrown 
back again as soon as he had fairly taken 
refuge in his cloister, upon the old mis- 
erable round of philosophy, as lecturer of 
his convent. He obeyed readily, we are 
told, which good Burlamacchi takes as 
a sign of grace in him — but who can tell 
with what struggles of the reluctant 
heart and that deep disappointment 
which so often attends the completion of 
a long-maturing resolve? Soon after he 
wrote the letter to his father which I 
have quoted —a letter full of the tender 
sophistry which we find in so many 
letters of this time (and indeed of all 
times), in which the question of duty is 
begged with many a loving artifice, and 
heart-broken beseechings brought in in- 
stead. “Do you not think that it isa 
very high mark of favour to have a son a 
soldier in the army of Jesus Christ ?”... 
“If you love me, seeing that I am com- 
posed of two parts, of soul and body, say 
which of them you love most, the body or 
the soul... . If, then, you love the soul 
most, why not look to the good of that 
soul?” These arguments have been re- 
peated from the beginning of the world, 
I suppose, and will be to its end, when- 
ever a good and loving child obeys a per- 
sonal impulse which is contrary to filial 
duty, but not to filial tenderness. ‘ Never 
since I was born did I suffer so great 
mental anguish as when I felt that I was 
about to leave my own flesh and blood 
and go among people who were strangers 
to me,” adds the young man. But the 
sacrifice had then been accomplished, 
and for years thereafter the young Sa- 
vonarola, now Fra Girolamo, had to con- 
tent himself with “the Aristotle of the 
cloister instead of the Aristotle of the 
world,” and to go on with those dry and 
useless studies, making what attempt he 
could to separate from them “all vain 
questions, and to bring them back as 
much as he could to Christian simplicity,” 





while yet his heart burned within him, 
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and wickedness unwarned and wrong un- 
redressed were rampant in the outside 
world. 

Perhaps, indeed, the first effects of 
this desperate resolution of his, this 
plunge into the Church by way of escap- 
ing from the world, was to convince the 
young man of the corruption of the 
Church in a way more sharp and heart- 
felt than before. No doubt it directed 
him to look with eyes more critical and 
enlightened upon those ecclesiastical 
powers who were now the officers of his 
own army, and more distinctly within his 
range of vision; and with a Pope such as 
Sixtus 1V., and many inferior prelates 
worthy of their head, it is not to be won- 
dered at if the bitter wrath and sorrow of 
the young Reformer blazed higher and 
clearer still. As he had written in De 
Ruina Mundi (in the verses which we 
have already quoted), his horror of the 
sins of the world, so in De Ruina Ec- 
clesig, which now followed, he laments 
the sins of the Church. He sees the true 
Church herself in a vision, and hears 
from her that her place has been invaded 
by a shameless creature,—umna fallace su- 
perba meretrice. “With eyes that are 
never dry, with head bowea down, and 
sad soul,” the “ancient mother” replies 
to him. 


She took my hand, and thus with weeping, led 

To her poor cave, and said — 

“ When into Rome I saw that proud one pass 
Who ’mid soft flowers and grass 
Securely moves, I shut me up, and here 
Lead my sad life with many a tear.” 


The wondering spectator listens, and sees 
her bosom torn with a thousand wounds, 
and hears enough “to make stones 
weep” of the usurpation of the harlot. 
Then his whole soul breaks forth in a cry, 
* Oh God, lady! that I could break these 


great wings!” What utterance was 
ever more characteristic of the future 
purpose of a beginning life? Though 
the “antica madre” bids him rather be 
silent and weep, the thought of breaking 
those grandi ali, and striking a blow at 
the thousand corruptions which dis- 
graced Christendom, never abandoned 
the thoughts of the young Dominican. 
He had to be silent perforce for years, 
and to teach the novices, and lecture 
upon philosophy, as if there was no 
greater evil in the world than a definite 
syllogism ; but his heart burned all the 
more in his breast, and his time was to 
come. 

Even, however, out of these undesired 
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studies, Savonarola’s active intelligence 
—which seems to have been restored to 
the steadiness of common life, and to that 
necessity of making the best of a lot, now 
enchananhe, which so often follows a de- 
Cisive step — seems to have made some- 
thing usefuland honourable. He wrote a 
Compendium of Philosophy, “an epitome, 
of all the writings, various as they are, of 
the Stagyrite,” a work which, according 
to Padre Marchese, “might have acted 
as a stepping-stone to the Movum Or- 
ganum.” Another work of a similar char- 
acter he had begun upon Plato, the study 
of whose works had been much promoted 
in Italy by the learned Greeks who were 
so highly thought of in many of its intel- 
lectual centres, but this Savonarola him- 
self tells us he destroyed. “What good 
is there in so much wisdom, when now 
every old woman knows more?” he asks, 
with characteristic simplicity. Such were 
his occupations during the seven years 
which he passed in Bologna, a time of 
quiet, of rest in some respects from the 
chaos of youthful fancies, and of dis- 
tasteful, but bravely surmounted work. 
His convent seems to have acted upon 
the sorrowful young dreamer as sharp 
contact with actual life so often acts upon 
visionary youth. It forced him to take 
up his burden and labour at common 
things in the long interval of waiting be- 
fore the real mission of his life came to 
him. Monastic wrifers throw a certain 
ecclesiastical romanticism over this natu- 
ral result, by distinguishing it as the 
fruit of monastic obedience, the new soul 
of the cloister; but the same thing ap- 
pears in almost all noble and strong na- 
tures when life in its real aspect is ac- 
cepted, not as a matter of fancy and 
choice, but of unalterable necessity and 
duty. There was no particular value in 
the logic which Fra Girolamo taught the 
young Dominicans; but there was effi- 
cacy inestimable in that sense of cer- 
tainty and life established which led him 
to do the work which lay at his hand and 
accept it, though it was not that which 
pleased him best. 

After some years of this obscure work 
he came to Florence, and now at last we 
find him in the scene to which his his- 
torical existence belongs. Professor Vil- 
lari informs us, though without giving 
any authority, that the young monk came 
to his new home with hopeful and happy 
anticipations, pleased with the fair 
country, the purer language, the higher 
civilization of the people, and with the 
saintly associations which the blessed 
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Antonino had left so fresh and fragrant. | 
It is easy indeed to believe that after 
toiling across the rugged Apennines, 
when the Dominican, still young and full 
of natural fervour, came suddenly out 
from among the folds of the hills upon 
that glorious landscape; when he saw 
the beautiful vision of Florence, seated 
in the rich garden of her valley, with flow- 
ers and olive-trees, and everything that is 
beautiful in nature, incircling that proud 
combination of everything that is noble 
in art; his heart must have risen at the 
sight, and some dilation of the soul, some 
sense of coming greatness have been 
permitted to him in face of the fate he 
was to accomplish there. 

The state of Florence at this period 
was very remarkable. The most inde- 
pendent and tumultuous of towns was 
spell-bound under the sway of Lorenzo 
de Medici, the grandson of that Cosmo 
who built San Marco; and scarcely 
seemed even to recollect its freedom, so 
absorbed was it in the present advantages 
conferred by “a strong government,” and 
solaced by shows, entertainments, festi- 
vals, pomp and display of all kinds. It 


was one of those moments of classic re- 
vival which have occurred more than 
once in the later history of the world, 
when the higher classes of society, having 


shaken themselves apart with graceful 
contempt from the lower, proceed to 
frame their lives according to a pagan 
model, leaving the other and much bigger 
half of the world to pursue zfs supersti- 
tions undisturbed. Florence was as near 
a pagan city as it was possible for its rulers 
to make it. Its intellectual existence was 
entirely given up to the past; its days 
were spent in that worship of antiquity 
which has no power of discrimination, 
and deifies not only the wisdom but the 
trivialities of its golden epoch. Lorenzo 
reigned in the midst of a lettered crowd 
of classic parasites and flatterers, writing 
poems which his courtiers found better 
than Alighieri’s, and surrounding him- 
self with those eloquent slaves who make 
a prince’s name more famous than arms 
or victories, and who have still left a pre- 
judice in the minds of all literature-lov- 
ing people in favour of their patron. A 
man of superb health and physical power, 
who can give himself up to debauch all 
night without interfering with his power 
of working all day, and whose mind is so 
versatile that he can sack a town one 
morning and discourse upon the beauties 
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his flatterers reason when they applaud 
him. The few righteous men in the city, 
the citizens who still thought of Florence 
above all, kept apart, overwhelmed by the 
tide which ran in favour of that leading 
citizen of Florence who had gained the 
control of the once high-spirited and free- 
dom-loving people. Society had never 
been more dissolute, more selfish, or 
more utterly deprived of any higher aim, 
Barren scholarship, busy over grammat- 
ical questions, and elegant philosophy 
snipping and piecing its logical systems, 
formed the top dressing to that half 
brutal, half-superstitious ignorance which 
in such communities is the general por- 
tion of the poor. The dilettante world 
dreamed hazily of a restoration of the 
worship of the pagan gods; Cardinal 
Bembo bade his friend beware of reading 
Paul’s epistles, lest their barbarous style 
should corrupt his taste ; and even such 
a man as Pico della Mirandola declared 
the “ Divina Commedia” to be inferior 
to the “Canti Carnascialeschi’” of Lo- 
renzo de Medici. This extraordinary 
failure of taste itself, in a period which 
stood upon its fine taste as one of its 
highest qualities, is curious, but far from 
being without parallel in the history of 
the civilized world. Not so very long ago, 
indeed, among ourselves, in another age 
of classic revival, sometimes called Au- 
gustan, Pope was supposed a much 
greater poet than Shakespeare, and much 
inferior names to that of Pope were 
ranked as equal with, or superior to, our 
prince of poets. The whole mental 
firmament must have contracted about 
the heads of a people among whom such 
verdicts are possible ; but the opinion of 
such a time generally is that nothing has 
ever been so clever, so great, so elevated 
as itself. Thus limited intellectually, the 
age of Lorenzo was still more hopeless 
morally, full of debauchery, cruelty, and 
corruption, violating oaths, betraying 
trusts, believing in nothing but Greek 
manuscripts, coins, and statues, caring for 
nothing but pleasure. This was the world 
in which Savonarola found himself when, 
waking from his first pleasurable impres- 
sions, he looked forth from the narrow 
windows of San Marco, by the side of 
which Angelico’s angel faces stood watch- 
ing the thoughts that arose in his mind. 
Those thoughts were not of a mirthful 
kind. Fair Florence lying in bonds, or 
rather dancing in them, with smear of 
blood upon her garments and loathsome 





of Plato the next and weave joyous bal- 
lads through both occupations — gives 


song upon her lips; and the Church, yet 
more fair, groaning under the domination 
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of one evil Pope, looking forward to a 
worse monster still, for the reign of the 
Borgias — culmination of all wickedness 
—was approachiug ;— who can wonder 
if visions of gloom crossed the brain of 
the young lecturer in San Marco, how- 
soever he might try to stupefy and silence 
them by his — work and the subtleties 
of Aristotle and Aquinas? A sense of 
approaching judgment, terror, and pun- 
ishment, the vengeance of God against a 
world full of iniquity, darkened the very 
air around him. He tried to restrain the 
prophetic vision, but could not. Wher- 
ever he was allowed to speak, in Brescia, 
in San Geminiano, the flood poured forth, 
and in spite of himself he thundered from 
the pulpit a thousand woes against the 
wicked with intense and alarming effect. 
But when he endeavoured to speak in let- 
tered Florence itself, no one took any 
trouble to listen to the Lombard monk, 
whose accent was harsh, and his periods 
not daintily formed, and who went against 
all the unities, so to speak, as Shake- 
speare once, when England was in a simi- 
lar state of of refinement, was held to do. 
In San Lorenzo, when Savonarola first 
preached, there were not twenty-five 
people, all counted, to hear him; but San 
Geminiano among the hills, when it 
heard that same voice amid the glooms of 
Lent, thought nothing of the Lombard 
accent, and trembled at the prophetic 
woe denounced against sin; and in 
Brescia the hearers grew pale, and paler 
still years after, when the preacher’s 
words seemed verified. Woe, woe, he 
preached in those Lent sermons ; woe — 
but also restoration and the blessing of 
God if men would turn from their sins. 
Between these utterances of his full heart 
and glowing soul, Fra Girolamo came 
back to teach his novices in the dead 
quiet of San Marco — not preacher 
enough to please the Florentines, who 
loved fine periods —and lectured in the 
cool of the cloister or in some quiet room, 
as if there had been nothing but syllo- 
gisms and the abstractions of meta- 
physics in the world. 

The crisis in his life occurred when, 
probably on one of his preaching tours, 
he attended the Dominican chapter at 
Reggio, and was there seen and heard by 
a genial, gentle young courtier, Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola, one of Lorenzo’s 
most affectionate flatterers and friends. 
This court butterfly was the most learned 
creature that ever fluttered near a prince, 
full of amiable sentiments and tender- 
heartedness, and the kindly insight of an 
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unspoiled heart. He saw the Frate cf 
San Marco among the other Dominicans, 
his remarkable face intent upon the de- 
liberations of the Council; and heard him 
speak with such power and force of utter- 
ance that the whole audience was moved. 
Probably something more than this, some 
personal contact, some kindly gleam from 
those resplendent blue eyes that shone 
from underneath Fra Girolamo’s caver- 
nous brow; some touch of that “ urbanita 
humile, ornato e grazioso” upon which 
Burlamacchi insists, went to the heart of 
the young Pico, himself a noble young 
gentleman amid all his frippery of courtier 
and virtuoso. He was so seized upon 
and captured by the personal attractions 
of Savonarola, that he gave Lorenzo no 
peace until he had caused him to be 
authoritatively recalled from his wan- 
derings and brought back permanently 
to Florence. Young Pico felt that he 
could not live without the teacher whom 
he had thus suddenly discovered. Lo- 
renzo thus at his friend’s request or- 
dered back into Florence the only man 
who dared stand face to face with him- 
self and tell him he had done wrong. 
Savonarola came back perhaps not very 
willingly, and betook himself once more 
to his novices and his philosophy. But 
he had by this time learned to leaven his 
philosophy with lessons more important, 
and to bring in the teachings of a greater 
than Aristotle, taking the Bible which he 
loved, and which, it is said, he had 
learned by heart, more and more for his 
text-book; and launching forth into a 
wider sea of remark and discussion as 
day followed day, and his mind expanded 
and his system grew. 

We are not told whether Pico, when 
his beloved friar came back, made Fra 
Girolamo’s teaching fashionable in Flor- 
ence; but no doubt he had his share in 
indicating to the curious the new genius 
which had risen up in their midst. And 
as the Frate lectured to the boy Domini- 
cans, discoursing of everything in heaven 
and earth with full heart and inspired 
countenance, there grew gradually about 
him a larger audience, gathering behind 
the young heads of that handful of con- 
vent lads, an ever-widening circle of 
weightier listeners—men of Florence, 
one bringing another to hear a man who 
spoke with authority, and had, if not 
pretty periods to please their ears, some- 
thing to tell them — greatest of all attrac- 
tions to the ever-curious soul of man. 

It was summer, and Fra Girolamo sat 
in the cloister, in the open square which 
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was the monks’ garden, under a rose-tree. 
“ Sotto un rosajo di rose damaschine ” — 
a rose-tree of damask roses! Never was 
there a more touching, tender incongruity 
than that perfumed canopy of bloom over 
the dark head covered with its cowl. 
Beneath the blue sky that hung over 
Florence, within the white square of the 
cloister with all its arching pillars, with 
Angelico’s Dominic close by kneeling at 
the cross-foot, and listening too, this 
crowd of Florentines gathered in the 
grassy inclosure incircling the scholars 
and their master. A painter could not 
desire a more striking scene. The roses 
waving softly in the summer air above, 
and the lads in their white convent 
gowns with earnest faces lifted to the 
speaker — what a tender central light do 
they give, soft heart of flowers and youth 
to the grave scene! For grave as life 
and death were the speaker and the men 
that stood around and pressed him on 
every side. Before long he had to con- 
sent, which he did with reluctance, to 
leave his quiet cloister and return to the 
pulpit where once his Lombard accent 
had brought him nothing but contempt 
and failure. Thus the first chapter of 


Fra Girolamo’s history ends, under the 
damask rose-tree in the warm July weath- 
er, within those white cloisters of San 


Marco. In the full eye of day, in the 
pulpit and the public places of Florence, 
as prophet, spiritual ruler, apostle among 
men, was the next period of his life to be 
passed. Here his probation ends. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
FRITZ REUTER. 


THE same telegram which brought us 
the news of Prince Bismarck’s escape 
announced the death of him who has 
been called Germany’s Dickens — Fritz 
Reuter. Fritz Reuter, who died last 
month at Eisenach, was an obscure teach- 
erin a small town of Brandenburg only 
twelve years ago. He was one of those 
men of whom honest, well-established, 
and thriving citizens are apt to say that 
they have turned out badly, and of whom 
they have a certain right to say it. Born 
during the Franzosentid (the time of the 
French occupation), in a country town of 
the Duchy of Mecklenburg, he studied 
law at Rostock and Jena, where towards 
1830 conspiracies in favour of German 
unity were rife among young men. What 


was the real aim of the juvenile patriots’ 
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of the Burschenschaft has never beer 
cleariy ascertained ; and the members o. 
that widely-spread association perhaps 
knew as little of it themselves as anybody 
else. The German governments hon- 
oured them and disgraced themselves by 
taking them az sérieux ; and shortly after 
the French Revolution of July and the 
Frankfort attempt, organized a dema- 
gogue hunt on a large scale which will 
always leave a stain upon their reputa- 
tion. It was natural enough for the 
smaller potentates, whose instinct of self- 
preservation taught them that nothing 
could be more dangerous to them than 
aspirations towards German unity ; it was 
natural enough for Austria, who had a 
distinct presentiment that a restoration 
of the German Empire could never be 
made in behalf of the house of Hapsburg ; 
but that Prussia, which already at this 
time was the secret hope of the ‘young 
enthusiasts, and which was_ perfectly 
aware that the schoolboys’ plans were 
national — that Prussia should have taken 
the lead of these odious and ridiculous 
persecutions is afact more difficult to 
understand even than to excuse. 

Fritz Reuter was one of the victims; 
and, after a year of “ preventive ” impris- 
onment, was condemned to death at the 
age of twenty-one. King Frederick Wil- 
liam III., however, granted. him a re- 
prieve and commuted the capital punish- 
ment into thirty years’ imprisonment in 
a fortress. Afterseven years Reuter was 
set at liberty upon the accession of Fred- 
erick William IV. (1840). He has him- 
self told us in his very amusing book, 
“Ut mine Festungstid ” (My Time at the 
Fortress), how he and his fellow suffer- 
ers spent their days in card-playing, 
cooking, lovemaking with the command- 
er’s and guardians’ daughters, above all 
in practical joking. If patriotism and 
beer had prevented the student from em- 
ploying his time profitably at the univer- 
sity, natural laziness and the prospect of 
a life likely to be lost in prison were not 
adapted to make a worker of our prisoner. 
When, >t nearly thirty years of age, he 
came out of prison, he found himself 
without a career, without means, and with 
nothing acquired by which he could earn 
a livelihood. He repaired to his father’s 
little property in Mecklenburg, but he 
was no more an agriculturist than a law- 
yer, in spite of his professional studies ; 
accordingly he soon found himself in 
debt, and obliged to sell his small estate 
in order to satisfy his creditors. He then 
tried to. freshen up his college studies, 
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and began to give lessons at Treptow at 
the ‘rate of about 6d.a lesson. Of the 
sixpences thus earned he is said to have 
sacrificed the greater part on the altar of 
sociability, and he was well known in the 
Wirthshaus at Treptow as a most hu- 
morous story-teller. 

He had as yet no idea of turning his 
extraordinary talent to account, and went 
over to New Brandenburg in order to 
obtain a better price for his lessons. 
Here the new friends to whom he read 
the poems and stories he had written in 
Plattdeutsch (North German dialect) for 
the amusement of his tavern and family 
audience urged him to have them printed. 
Reuter thought this sheer folly, still, as 
his friends offered to advance the neces- 
sary funds, he reluctantly consented. 
The success was immense. Allowance 
being made for the difference between a 
country like England and one without 
any centre like Germany, between a work 
written in alanguage known to everybody 
and one composed in a provincial dialect, 
Reuter’s success may fairly be compared 
with that of the “ Pickwick Papers.” His 
fortune was made. He was immediately 
recognized as Germany’s greatest hu- 
morist, and his books sold by thousands. 
It was then (1864) that he repaired to 
Eisenach, in Thuringia, where he built 
himself a small villa, and where he died 
a week ago, writing very little (and that 
little of a not very remarkable character), 
and still courting the consolatory bottle, 
for the enjoyment of which he did not 
even feel any longer the want of the com- 
pany of delighted listeners. 

Fritz Reuter is a true painter of country 
life in NorthGermany. His poemsas well 
as his novels are all admirably humorous, 
and vividly describe the customs and 
prejudices, interests and ideas, of a vil- 
lage or a little town in Mecklenburg. 
The poet, not unlike some of those great 
Dutch artists whom all the world admires, 
contrived to depict within a little space 
the whole extent of human life, with its 
frailties, its errors and its passions, its 
sorrows and joys. Of his fourteen vol- 
umes, five only will outlive him; but 
these will last as long as the Low-German 
language is understood. These are the 
poems, “ Lauschen ” and “ Hanne Niite” 
(one volume), the novel* “Ut mine 
Stromtid ”’ (three volumes), and the little 
tale “ Ut the Franzosentid,” which Mr. 
Charles Lewes has translated into Eng- 


_* This novel was translated for, and published in, 
Tue Livine Ace, in 1871. — Ep. ‘ 
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lish under the title “In the Year 13,” 
Although written in Plattdeutsch, Reu- 
ter’s tale loses less than one might ima- 
gine by translation; the Low-German 
language having a nearer relationship to 
English than to literary German, which is 
derived, as everybody knows, from High 
or South German. Of course the reader 
would draw more enjoyment from the 
original than from the English transla- 
tion ; but he would certainly prefer this 
to a High-German version. Nor is Low- 
German a very difficult language ; almost 
all Germans, even Southerners, read 
Reuter in the dialect he wrote in, and it 
suffices to read ten or twenty pages care- 
fully to be able to read the rest flu- 
ently. Reuter’s works in High-German 
are of little value. There his humour be- 
comes coarse, his sentimentality false, his 
pathos affected, or at least they appear 
so, as soon as he gives up his native 
tongue ; while his chef @aeuvre, the novel 
“Ut mine Stromtid,” ranks high in Ger- 
man —nay, in European literature at 
large — precisely on account of its admi- 
rably natural simplicity. In it satire 
always remains good-humoured, feeling 
never degenerates into sentimentality, 
the comic never becomes caricature, and 
the merest realism never lacks poetry. 

A good deal of this merit must cer- 
tainly be placed to the account of the 
language. Germany has a scientific and 
a political language ; she has no social 
language, and in this respect bears great- 
er resemblance to Italy than to England, 
France, or Spain. The consequences 
are a want of truth, an unbearable affec- 
tation, in nearly all German novels and 
comedies, as well as in German actors. 
They speak a conventional language, 
spoken nowhere except on the stage and 
in books, just as they describe a life 
which exists nowhere in Germany. The 
few painters of real life, who, like Jere- 
mias Gotthelf (“Uhly der Knecht”), 
Gottfried Keller (“ Romeo und Julia auf 
dem Dorfe”), Louise von Francois (“ Die 
letzte Reckenburgerin ”), and Fritz Reu- 
ter, having condescended to choose for 
their subjects what they had before their 
eyes, and to treat of it in the language 
they use every day, are by no means infe- 
rior to the best English and French nov- 
elists of the age. But there are exceed- 
ingly few of them ; and the average liter- 
ature of amusement in Germany remains 
tiresome, pretentious, and heavy beyond 
description, because the authors either 
look for their models out of Germany or 
‘imagine themselves able to take the high 
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walk which Goethe alone has successfully 
trod. This is so true that even a vulgar 
Vorstadt-theatre in Berlin or Vienna, 
coarse and tasteless as are their products, 
is arelief after the comedies which the 
German public endures in its fashionable 
theatres. As for Reuter, he certainly was 
no longer himself when he undertook to 





speak the language of “ good ‘society ; ” 


FRITZ REUTER. 


the eternally fresh stream of humour, 
poetry, and life which flows in his admi- 
rable novel immediately begins to slack- 
en when he dips his pen into literary ink. 
Fortunately he was rarely tempted to do 
so; and he began his career as a writer 
too late, and finished it too early, to ob- 
literate the vivid impression his master- 
work produced. 





THE letters of Matthew Prior, which were | 
included in our summary of the contents of 
the Macclesfield papers, now belonging to the 
British Museum (see ACADEMY for February 
21, 1874), do not appear, upon examination, to 
possess much literary or biographical interest. 
They are chiefly short semi-official communi- 
cations to the Under-Secretary of State, John 
Ellis, giving the chief items of continental 
news during Prior’s mission to the Hague and 
Paris, a period ranging from July, 1695 to 
July, 1699. We give here the few passages 
which most attracted our attention. 

Writing from the “ Hague ye 26-16 July, 
95,” Prior concludes : — 


I have printed in Dutch and French the bombarding 

t. Malo, and distributed it to all the Ministers and 

dlit'cians here, to the great discouragement of some 
of our Nouvellists, who give a certain French turn to 
our affairs when they relate them. 


Another letter, dated June 5, 1796, has an 
allusion to one of his minor writings : — 


I ought to be angry with you for drawing up a letter 
of immoderate praises in the name of Mr. Secretary, 
which I hope He only subscribed as the King does the 
circular letter, and for recapitulating the same Praises 
in your own of the next post the 19th, however my re- 
sentment at this time shall go no further then to tell 
you that I wish the poem but half so good in its kind as 
your Prose upon it, and that having written what you 
will see to Mr. Secretary I have no more to trouble you 
with then that I am &c. 


“Mr. Secretary” we would fain believe to 
be Prior’s friend and Patron, Charles Mon- 
tague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, though it 
was hardly his official designation at that time. 

Our next selection exhibits the poet hard at 
work on the details of the Treaty of Ryswick, 
which was signed on September 11 following. 


Hag: ye 23-13 Augt 1697. 
Our own affair is (God be thanked) in agitation, and 
is doing as most things in this world with violence 
and hurry, you that have been in business in all its 
shapes know so well how it happens in these cases 
that you will easily excuse my not answering yours of 
the 3d sooner, and believe me that the 8 last days of 





my life have been not unlike every day of poor Car- 


donnel’s, that is, writing my self blind, and going to 
bed at 3 in the morning without having eaten my sup- 
per: if all this trade nn. in a Peace I shall not regrett 
my pains, our Ministers are every day at it, and I think 
it advances every way but towards Vienne, these 
people (like those in the Scripture) must be compelled 
to come in, and necessity which they say has no law 
must give us Fus pacis. 


Cardonnel was the hard-working secretary 
of the Duke of Marlborough. 

We have space but for one elegant extract 
from his correspondence after reaching Paris, 
be is dated Paris, Sept. 6, 1698, and runs 
thus :— 


I have nothing worth troubling Mr. Secretary with, 
and am not in a very good stile at present, having been 
for these 3 days past with Custom house officers and 
Porters fighting and squabbling about /es petits droite 
et les aides dentrée, so that Maltotier, chien and 
bougre are the civilest words that have come out of my 
mouth. I have only time to alter the language one 
moment, whilst I tell you that I am most truly, &c. 


A volume of miscellaneous correspondence 
in the same collection contains a few letters of 
Richard Steele to Ellis, chiefly remarkable 
from their having been written before he had 
abandoned the profession of arms for that of 
letters ; they are dated between March and 
July, 1704. It may be worth while to print 
one as a specimen : — 


March 25, 1703-4 
Land-Guard-F ort. 


Sr, 

i was ordered hither on a sudden, or had waited on 
you to receive your commands, but indeed I do not 
trouble you only to make my apology for that, but also 
to desire your Friendship and interest to the Duke of 
Ormond in my behalfe: What I would pretend to isa 
Troop in a Regiment of Dragoons I understand he is 

‘oing to raise to be commanded by His Grace himself: 

his request is the more reasonable for that it is no ad- 
vancement of my post in the dignity, but the income of 
it only, since I am already a Captain. If I can be so 
fortunate as to have any encouragement from you in 
this matter, I’ll hasten to town. In the mean time any 
commands from you will be receiv’d as a very great 
Honour to, Sr, 

Yr most obedient Humble Servant, 
RIcup. STEELE. 
Endorsed “ Capt. Steele.” 


Academy. 





